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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
De Clifford, a Romance of the Red Rose: a 


xem, in twelve books. 8vo. pp- 420. 
London, 1826. Pickering. 
Turs is truly a prolific age, and if novelt 


And o'er them stalked the fox, a royal beast, 
As Palatine o’ th’ desert; sorely changed : 
Man only, (timid grown,) forebore to tread 
That charnel place of unblest homicide.’ 


There is a tint of Shakspearian colouring 
in the above. The subsequent passage we 
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Is tinted with the gayest hues of heaven ; 

But faded once, the sombre cloud remaine. 

When blights the churlish frost, and with a 
breath 

Nips, ere it reddcn from its green, the bud, 

Each promised bliss is blasted from the root ;— 

Spring knows no blossoms; summer shows no 





could alone ensure success, the sons of lite-| consider as a fair specimen of the author’s dow 

ld seldom fail; but, unfortunatel cena ; gen: . ‘her , 
rature would st » Dut, Y>| digressive style; he is even more beautiful | And the chilled heart lives witheringly to age ! 
there are wanting other requisites, and those | when unconnected with the narrative :— 
are not at all times available. Itis true a}, pi 4 in thy May of life to bare the brow The preceding quotation excellently ex- 
literary taste has pervaded most classes of | Against the morning breeze— with arrowy emplifies our author's style ; it possesses 
the community, and has necessarily brought flight, many beauties, but several of its finest are 


with it good and evil—it has given birth to 
glorious creations, yet has fostered a tribe 
of namby-pamby writers, whose only merit 
would be brevity. Legendary stories have 
been unsparingly sacked ; olden writings 
unblushingly stolen ; and imitations of imi- 
tations unceasingly multiplied, until not a 
sphere is left in which a noble mind can 
soar. 

We do not, however, mean, in any man- 
ner, to apply these observations to the author 
of De Clifford, whose task has been an ar- 
duous one, worthy of the pen of genius; and 
although he has not attained perfection, yet 
he has evinced a great degree of poetic 
spl but epic poetry is not his forte. 

e calmer affections of the mind, the know- 
ledge of nature’s excellencies, and the do- 
mestic duties of mankind would find in him 
a more able historian than battle feat and 
knightly love. 

We shall not attempt to give an analysis 
of this poem, which is founded on the his- 
torical events that occurred in England be- 
tween the years 1461 and 1485, and more 
particularly those connected with Richard 
the Third, but content ourselves with ex- 
tracting passages, which may place before 
the reader some ef its excellencies and de- 
merits. A want of interest is perceptible in 


To dart across the champaign, whose extent 
Seem’d to the eye its heaven-encircled world, 
And tread a widening plain—to bound along 
As though too swi(t for care’s accompaniment— 
And know the buoyancy of soul which scorns 
The carking turmoils of the worldling’s day— 
To strike the rowels home, the reins to fling 
Upon the good steed’s crest—O! then thy heart 
Laughs the heart’s laugh, and in thy bosom 
glows. , 
That which belies the infidel, whose creed 
Courts with his beast a fellowship in clay.’ 


This is a vivid portraiture of youthful 
health and enthusiasm, written in the spirit 
of both, and the lines are perfectly en- 
chanting. The following is an excellent de- 
scription of the noblest of field sports :— 


‘The chace! the chace! A stately stag of ten 

Hath burst from covert : down the steep descent 

Tis hurried, as becomes the forest game ; 

Whilst ever, in the dell of thickest shade, 

Where Rawdon’s wood is deepest, where tall 
oaks | 

Hide view of the blue sky; where hazel shrubs, 

Wild rose, and spreading bramble, twined with 
thorn, 

Tangle the rocky footpaths—horns and cries 

Of hunters, forcing through the crashing 
boughs, 

Mingle strange dissonance on every side.” 


The quaint simplicity and tenderness of 


hidden by a constrained quaintness, unpleas- 
ing to the ear, and almost incompatible with 
sense. 

The following lines contain well-known 
truth in faultless verse. In this instance, the 
author’s knowledge of our early writings has 
imparted to him ‘a considerable portion of 
their excellence :— 


* Count not thy life by celendars, for years 

Shall pass thee by unheeded, whilst an hour, 

Some little fleeting hour, too quickly past, 

May stamp itself so deeply on thy brain, 

Thy latest years shall live upon its joy. 

His life is longest,—not whose boneless gums, 

Sunk eyes, wan cheeks, and snow-white hairs, 
bespeak 

Life’s limits; no! but he whose memory 

Is thickest set with those delicious scenes, 

Tis sweet to ponder o'er when even falls.’ 


From intimations in the preface and poem, 
the author is evidently one who passes much 
of his time in distant lands, though without 
forgetting his native isle, which he thus apos- 
trophises :-— 

‘ England !—thou land of beauty ! the renown 
Of many a glorious age environs round 

Aught that is of thee !—-History hath no page 
More brightly lettered of heroic deed, 

Of manly worth, or wowan’s nobleness, 

Than thou may’st show; thou hast nor hill nor 


the plot, and there are too many abrupt di- | the olden writers is beautifully shown in the dale 

pressions, for although an episode frequently { annexed simile :— But — in legend. Sweetness hath more 
enlivens and relieves the narrative, yet, if too | ‘Dimmed is that matchless eye; and there she — ' 

lengthy, (as in the present instance,) it weak- lies, ’ — brave history. Who hath seen thy 


ens and divides that attention, which ought 
a to be diverted from the thread of the 
ory. 
A description of the effects of war is thus 
pleasingly expressed’ :— 
Mea ‘ Towton field 
mace Many a sweet child orphan, and he- 
dimmed 
ue many a fond wife’s eye with widow’s tears. 
tan Percy s bleak Northumberland, away 
Ourteuae’s greener fields by Tamar's stream, 
. ~ one long melancholy cry of woe : 
— ee dreary year, its whitening bones 
anched by the scorching sun and weeping 








Pale, cold, and drooping as that gem of spring, 
Some snow-drop by the timid season shown, 
The first, sweet gift, upon a sheltered bank, 
Ere sprouts its pale green bud upon the thorn, 
Or Winter hieth with his storms away" 


A definition of love :— 


¢ True love, tis said, with merriment and glee 
Accordeth ill: ’mid revelry and rout 

Heart joineth not its kindred heart in halls, 
But in sequestered twilight solitudes. 

True love, to triumph o’er an age of storms, 
Doth need an age to rise, whose anxious hours 
Must pass as weary years in doubts and hope, 
Ere twist its fibres round the heart o’ th’ heart, 
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Sink as he left them in their watery belt, 
Lives but on hope, nor treasures aught of joy 
In Fancy’s fairy flights, but back to thee, 
Queen of the waters, bends his wistful eye.’ 
There are many other passages, which we 
could favourably quote, but we consider the 
extracts already given sufliciently elucidatory 
of the author’s pretensions to success. In so 
long a poem prosaic lines will frequently 
occur, but the greatest error is in the often 
accentuation of the participle, as in— 


‘Turned from the Awsked Winds around in 


sky . Heaven.” 
a And falls the tempest impotent as Joud: re a es te 
re summered and were wintered under hea- | True love, believe the lay, reserves no store The word slumbering wou =e en 
ven , Of hoarded joy, save love: its rainbow ed sky more euphonious, and the line faultless. In 
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a former line this is happily avoided, or the 
effect would have been truly ludicrous :— 
‘And morioned heads.’ 


If this word were marked, we shouid have 
had a couple of pericraniums, that might 
possibly have puzzled even the creators of 
craniology. 

Rosemary is surely a favourite ; it is thus 
immortalized :— 

‘Their memory grasps 

The pleasures that are passed, as rosemary 

Hain fragrance undiminished in decay.’ 

The author of De Clifford has coined 
many new words, which we do not remem- 
ber to have met with before, such, for in- 
stance, as— 

‘The watery overwhelmment’ 

But a truce to what may be termed hyper- 
criticism, though it is not so. De Clifford 
is the production of an ardent and poetical 
mind, possessing many excellencies ; the 
theme is interesting, and the execution grace- 
ful; the notes display much research, and in 
these, and the introduction, the author clears 
up many points of history connected with 
Richard I1I. and his times, in which pre- 
vious writers have erred. As a whole, De 
Clifford is a production which is honourable 
to the author and the age. 





The Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 795. 
London, 1826. Colburn. 

So many volumes of reminiscences, recollec- 

tions, and autobiographies now appear, that 

one might almost be tempted to think the fa- 
culty of memory improved, or personal vanity 
on the increase. There is, however, a fashion 
in authorship as well as in every thing else; 
and Mr. Colburn, who knows the public taste 
as well as any bibliopole in the three king- 
doms, no sooner makes a hit, than he follows 
it up—that is, strikes while the iron is hot. 

This has been the case with the novels of fa- 

shionable life, of which we have one at least 

every month, and with anecdotal biogra- 
phy, such as the Reminiscences of Kelly, the 

\lemoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, and 

the Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds. 

Lite and Times of Frederic Reynolds ! 
There is something both conceited and va- 
pouring in Mr. Reynolds’s title certainly. 
Cesar and his times, Cromwell and _ his 
times, or Napoleon and his times, sound well 
enough, for they were the most important 
personages of their respective periods, and 
had no small share in rendering the times 
what they were; we might also take Shak- 
speare and his times, or Milton or Pope, or 
any Other individual who towered above all 
his compeers in some particular art, though 
in such case the association ouglit to be li- 
mited; nay, we would scarcely have quar- 
relled with Mr. Reynolds’s title had his book 
referred only to dramatic subjects—though 
he is not the greatest dramatic writer of his 
times certainly; that palm belongs to Sheri- 
dan, and no one we believe will dare dispute 
it with him. 

With these objections to the title, our bolt 
is shot, and we turn with pleasure to the 
work itself, which has our unqualified ap- 
probation. It is by far the most entertain- 
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ing piece of autobiography that has appeared 
for many years. Every page teems with 
some entertaining anecdote or interesting 
incident. Mic. Kelly’s Reminiscences were 
amusing, but Kelly cannot write; O’Keefe’s 
anecdotes are of the same class, but he, poor 
fellow, has outlived a share of his memory ; 
but not so Mr. Reynolds, who is a very cle- 
ver writer, and whose memory is unimpaired ; 
besides he had all the advantages of birth, 
education, and genteel society. He, too, has 
a keen perception of what is worthy of no- 
tice, and has kept so close a look out to 
what has been written by others, or what 
is already before the public, that there is 
scarcely an anecdote in his book that is not 
new. The work, too, is written with so 
much candour, pleasantry, and good hu- 
mour, that it is impossible not to be delighted 
with it, and to entertain much personal re- 
spect for the author. 

There is another thing we like in these me- 
moirs; they are not exclusively confined to 
theatrical subjects, but contain several anec- 
dotes of some of the most distinguished men 
of the time; the narrative, also, is sufficiently 
connected to show the progress of the author, 
which he traces, ‘even from his boyish days 
up to the very time that Mr. Colburn, not 
Desdemona, bade him tell it.” Mr. Rey- 
nolds was born on the 1st of November, 
1764; his father was an eminent solicitor, 
who had for clients, the great Lord Chatham, 
Mr. Wilkes, &c. &c. Wedo not, however, 
intend to give a connected memoir of our au- 
thor, but merely, at present, select a few of 
the most piquant anecdotes. The first is a 
ludicrous account of a card party at Mont- 
pelier lktow, where Mr. Reynolds's grandmo- 
ther lived, and whose neighbours, four old 
maids, were called Manille, Spadille, Basto, 
and Punto. Mr. Reynolds was at one of 
their parties on new-year’s day, which he 
thus describes:— 

‘Were I to live a thousand years, I never 
should forget the stately dulness and forma- 
lity of this antiquated party. Notlh.ng was 
heard, above the sipping and gurgling of tea, 
but whispering comparisons on their losses 
and gains at cards, congratulations on the 
others, and their own, ** extreme good looks,” 
and mutual informations on the state of the 
weather. Some admired the parrots and 
patted the dogs, while others displayed their 
ignorance in learned disquisitions on the In- 
dian bonzes and Chinese josses. 

‘ Among the first that entered from Mont- 
pellier Row, were Manille, Spadille, Basto, 
and Punto. luge caps and little heads ; 





rouged faces, white wigs ; compressed waists, 
extended hips, and limping gaits, were the 
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were again restored, quadrille was proposed 
and all immediately took their stations, either 
as players or betters. Impelled by my 
dramatic propensity, I stationed myself close 
to Mrs. Clive; now mentally giving the pre- 
ference to her, and now to Mrs. Barry. Of 
th's occupation, however, I soon began to 
weary, and closing my eyes, uttered a loud 
and protracted yawn. Then approaching 
Manille and Co., I tweedled their chairs and 
their gowns, mixed their tricks by hunting 
for the court cards, and stole snuff from their 
boxes, which I continued to cram up my 
nose, till I had induced a fit of sneezing, vio- 
lent enough to threaten the destruction of 
every ligament in my little frame. Then, 
the paroxysm finished, more wearied than 
ever, I began to yawn again. In course, all 
these various manceuvres drew on me the 
black looks of my grandmother; but un- 
happy that I was, my destiny led me to me 
rit yet blacker, before the close of the even. 
ing. 

‘It did not require much discrimination or 
knowledge of the game, to discover the loser 
from the winner. I soon observed Mrs, 
Clive’s countenance alternately redden and 
turn pale; while her antagonist vainly at- 
tempted the suppression of a satisfaction that 
momentarily betrayed itself, in the curling 
corners of her ugly mouth, and in the twin- 
kling of her piggish eyes. At this sight, 
Mrs. Clive’s spleen seemed redoubled. At 
last, her Manille went, and with it, the rem- 
nants of her temper. Wer face was of an 
universal crimson, and tears of rage seemed 
ready to start into her eyes. At that very 
moment, as Satan would have it, her oppo- 
nent, a dowager, whose hoary head and eye- 
brows were as white as those of an Albiness, 
triumphantly and briskly demanded payment 
for the two black aces. 

‘ “ Two black aces !” answered the enraged 
loser, in a voice, rendered almost unintelligi- 
ble by passion; ‘here, take the money, 
though, instead, I wish I could give you ¢wo 
black eyes, you old white cat !”’—accompany- 
ing the wish with a gesture, that threatened a 
possibility of its execution. . 

‘The stately starched old lady, who, in 
her eagerness to receive her winnings, had 
half risen from her chair, astounded at her 
reception, could not have sank back into It 
with more dismay, if she had really received 
a blow. She literally closed her eyes, and 
opened her mouth ; and for several moments 
thus remained, fixed by the magnitude of her 
horror. 

‘The words sounded through the room, 
with an awful clearness of articulation, that 
fixed every guest, (like the stone subjects of 


oo ° ; ° } ve : : 
characteristics of this antediluvian quartetto. | the King of the Black Isles,) in the ao . 
At sight of them, whether from astonishment, ‘the previous moment. One old ladys han 


fear, or laughter, the cup from which I was 
drinking slipt from my grasp, into the lap of 
a lady next me. Ifere was confusion! All 
the stately corpses immediately came to life, 
buzzing about the scene of disaster. The 
lady screamed that she was scalded ; I blush- 
ed, and begged pardon, and my grandmother 
almost wept over the fragments of one of her 
choicest cups. 





roy i 2 
‘As soon ag tranquillity and formality 


| stuck midway between her snuff-box and her 


nose; while “ Basto,” who had turned the 
cock of a lemonade urn, stood abstractedly 
staring, as the fluid overflowed her glass, then 
the tray, and at last the floor. ee ad 

‘At this sight, or rather combination : 
sights, I never shall forget my delight ; f 
seemed to accumulate in despite of mys¢ 
until totally unable longer to retain it, —_ 
into a loud and continued Jaugh. 4% 
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sound, 
scaring to ears unaccustomed, for at least 


half an age, to any audible expression of 

tification above that of a whimpering and 
accordant titter, now by its strong contrast 
with their stilly horror, was rendered terrific. 
Recovering herself with dignity, my grand- 
mother advanced, and with imperial frowns, 
expressed her commands for an immediate si- 
lence—in vain: like an alarum, whose spring 
once removed, will not cease till unwound, 
so my risible machinery once set in motion, 
was only to be stopped by satiety. In fact, 
I remained roaring with increasing glee, till 
a hand was placed on my shoulder, and I 
was genteelly turned out of the room.’ 

Our next is a sort of Irish benefit, which 
an actor, of the name of Randall, a supposed 
London star, had at Waterford :— 

‘We took a hurried dinner, and after it, 
went to the theatre, which was so nearly 
empty, (though for a favourite’s benefit,) that 
the hero of the night, on his entrance, sud- 
denly receded, with a start of horror; then, 
again advanced, and bursting with rage, ex- 
claimed, —‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
ought ye not to be ashamed of yourselves? 
and is this the way you support sterling ta- 
lent /” 

‘“ By the pow'rs,” replied a spectator 
near the orchestra; “‘ I only know the whole 
pit here—that is m¥self, my son Lary, and 
Donaghadoo, my mother’s son,—paid to sup- 
port you—and is this your gratitude, jewel ?” 

‘“ Feeth, and that’s just our way of think- 
ing,” cried a voice from the gallery ; “so, go 
it, my pippins /—Three cheers for the present 
we nd and three groans for the absent /” 

‘These opinions opened Randall’s eyes, 

and he apologized, and thanked his few, but 
real benefactors. 
_ ‘The play then proceeded, and for some 
time, with only a few interruptions ; when 
suddenly, a new and most unexpected actor 
made his appearance ;—~no less a personage 
than our old enemy, father Neptune; who, 
Owing to an uncommonly high spring tide, 
followed us up even into a theatre. 

‘At first, however, he only invaded the 
passages, and lower parts beneath the stage; 
but’ soon filling them, and bending his irre- 
sistible course through the orchestra to the 
pit, it appeared probable, that more person- 
ages than Ophelia would have “ too much of 
water.”—At length, the manager stepped 
forward, and informing us, that rather than 
see an existence put to our lives, he begged 
we would return our money, and “ humbly 
gave us leave to depart.” ’ ’ 

Lord Thurlow was of opinion that the 
stern look of a courageous man would awe a 
lion, and, if report says truly, no person was 
‘more likely to effect this than his lordship, 
if, perhaps, we except Dr. Willis, who at- 
tended his late majesty during his illness 
in 1788-9, and of whom we have the fol- 
lowing anecdote, related by the doctor to 
Our author :— 

_* Dr. Willis, (then simply a country prac- 
ittoner, ) speedily became a principal actor 
in the drama. He had an “ eye like Mars, 
to threaten or command.” Threaten, in 
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that at any time would have been | patients, stood as much in awe of this formi- 


dable weapon, as of bars, chains, or straight 
waisteoats. After a few weeks’ attendance, 
allowing his majesty a razor to shave himself, 
and a penknife to cut his nails, Dr. Warren, 


Dr. Reynolds, and the other physicians, | 


openly attacked Dr. Willis, with a charge of 
rashness and imprudence, one evening be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons. 
Burke also was very severe on this - 
and authoritatively and loudly demanded to 
know, “If the royal patient had become 
outrageous at the moment, what power the 
doctor possessed of instantaneously terrifying 
him into obedience ?”’ 

‘“ Place the candles between us, Mr. 
Burke,” replied the doctor, in an equally 
authoritative tone—‘‘ and I'll give you an 
answer. There, sir! by the eye! I should 
have looked at him thus, sir— thus !” 

‘ Burke instantaneously averted his head, 
and making no reply, evidently acknow- 
ledged this basiliskan authority.’ 


Mr. Reynolds was very intimate with Ma- 
jor Topham, and in his company visited the 
miser Elwes, who had a formidable rival in 
a neighbour—a barrister, who gave a tenant 
at Midsummer a glass of wine out of the 
same bottle as he had had one at Christmas, 
and which had not been opened in the inter- 
mediate time. Major Topham, though not a 
miser, was as eccentric; an may be seen by 
the account of his costume :— 

‘Hiis dress consisted of a short scarlet 
coat, with large cut steel buttons ; a ver 
short white waistcoat, top-boots, and leather 
breeches, so long in their upper quarters, 
as almost to reach his chin. In order that 
the peculiarity of this dress should be duly 
appreciated, it must be remembered that, at 
that time every other person wore very long 
coats, and very long waistcoats, and breeches 
so very short, that half the day and one whole 
hand were entirely employed in raising them 
en derrieve, to avoid any awkward declen- 
sion, en avant. 

‘I have seen many of the court of alder- 
men enter Guildhall in this manner, until 
every body, in consideration of its conve- 
nience, defying its singularity, adopted Top- 
ham’s costume. 
introducing the present male fashion, which, 
in comparison with the last, is not only use- 
ful, but ornamental.’ 


Among other successful pieces, written by 
Mr. Reynolds, was The Dramatist, and when 
it first came out was very productive. Old 
Nurse Morgan, who had been long in the 
family, was anxious to see the play, and no 
orders being given, Mr. Reynolds, who re- 


sided at this time in the Temple, gave her | 


four shillings, for herself and an [visu puvcer, 
one Murphy, whom she knew, to pay for 
their seats in the gallery :-— 

‘They went, and the good oid creature 
returned much gratified ; but, when Murphy 
brought us our boots ia the imurning, and 
we asked him how he had been entertained, 
he only scratched his head, and replied— 

‘ Pretty well, your honoiirs, as for that; 
1 
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*“ What!” I cried, “ I gave her the two 
shillings for you, myself.” 

‘* Faith, now you are right,” he rejoined, 
“and, indeed, she paid them at the door of 
that winding gallery. But that’s not my 
inaning. Its the porterage, sir! Arrah! 
the porterage all the way from here to Co- 
vent Garden and back; and for that, and 
the trouble, and the great loss of time, I 
think your honour yourself will allow, I can- 
not ax you a farthing short of another two 
shillings.” ’ 

Of Macklin’s rudeness, our author gives 
an instance; we could forgive any thing in 
a man of ninety or a hundred years oid, but 
his snappishness was both affected and over- 
bearing. A piece, called The Crusade, was 
got up at Covent Garden Theatre, by Mr. 
Reynolds ; during its rehearsal, the late 
Duke of Cumberland, who was fond of thea- 
tricals, accompanied by a colonel, attended : 

‘The carpenters were all engaged that 
morning in setting the platform for the storm- 
ing of Jerusalem, the grand event of the 
piece ; consequently there was no scenery on 
the stage. 

‘The duke, who evidently had expected a 
grand display, expressed his surprise and 
disappointment at seeing only a wide waste ; 
when one of the stage-carpenters, a simple 
but officious fellow, advancing towards his 
royal highness, told him, with great humility, 
that, as the flats, (a part of the scenery,) and 
the corresponding side pieces could not be 
set, owing to the platform, he hoped, that he 
and his friend would condescend to imagine 
them, in their respective situations. 

¢“T don’t understand,” exclaimed thé 
duke, and the colonel together. 

‘“ Don’t you?” rejoined the green coat 
man, ‘‘ then with your royal highness’, and 
the other gentleman’s permission, I will ex- 
plain my meaning.” 

‘ When, ceremoniously conducting them 
to the back of the stage, and stationing him- 
self at the side, with great self-sufficiency, he 
said— 

‘+* There ! now please your royal high- 
ness, look! I am the side scene, and you 
are the pair of flats. Now you understand?” 

‘ Every body, even the duke and the co- 
lonel, enjoyed heartily the unintentional al- 
lusion.’ 

The Crusade did not succeed, and Mr. 
Reynolds acknowledges, with almost un- 
paratleled candour, that ‘a more mawkish 
hotch-potch,—a more sickening melange, 
than The Crusade, was never offered to the 
public.” There were certainly some unto- 
ward circumstances attending its first per- 
formance, and yet it was performed for six- 
teen nights; on the first mght— 

‘During Mrs. Billington’s bravura in the 
last act, Mr. Billington, her husband, who 
was seated in the orchestra, conceiving that 
the trumpeter did not accompany her with 
sufficient force, frequently called to bum in a 
subdued tone, “* Louder, louder!” 

‘The leader of the band, being of a simi- 
lar opinion to Mr. Billisgton’s, repeated the 
i, SO otien, that at length the 
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turning towards the audience, violently ex. | 
claimed— 

«* It be very easy to cry louder! louder! 
—but by gar !—vere is de vind ?” 

‘This unfortunate interrogatory showed 
us where there was an abundance ; and a 
breeze ensued which had nearly, at once, 
upset my little bark. 

‘On the third night, another untoward 
occurrence took place. That natural and 
delightful comedian, Tom Blanchard, who 
played the Iman, having on the two previous 
evenings sung a very ineffective comic song, 
he was suddenly persuaded to substitute one, 
which he had sung with considerable success 
in another opera. In the hurry of the mo- 
ment it was never recollected that in this ap- 
propriate introduction there were allusions 
to the sale of heart cakes and peppermint 
drops—also to his dealings with the clerks 
of the Bank of England, and that one of the 
stanzas terminated with the following line : 
*« And my name it was A. B. in the Public 

Advertiser.”” 

‘Now a high Mahometan priest, during the 
holy war of 1098, singing about the Bank of 
England and the Public Advertiser, was too 
glaring an anachronism to escape chastise- 
ment, even from the. most forbearing ; con- 
sequently the great bird was let loose on the 
occasion.” 





ee 


( To be continued. ) 








William Douglas ; or, the Scottish Exiles. A 
Historical Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 958. 
Edinburgh, 1826. Oliverand Boyd. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 

Tue church history of Scotland has already 

supplied materials for much discussion, but 

while the interest which attaches to the strug- 
gles of the covenanters, has obtained for them 
the notice of so many writers, a general cool- 
ness in regard to the subject, matter, and ob- 
ject of the covenant, has opened the door to 

a flood of alluring calumny, and we cannot 

avoid the melancholy reflection, that the very 

country which now reposes secure under its 
influence, has taken an unnatural pride in 
levelling the first shaft at the foibles and pri- 
mitive manners of the men to whom it is all 
owing; and that, to the one part of Scot- 
land’s population, the other and more gifted, 
have presented the history of their country’s 
spiritual liberation, in no other view than as | 
an old wife’s fable, and for no other purpose | 
than to pamper a depraved appetite, by | 
working up, into some scheme of jocular and | 
profane entertainment, all the accumulated | 
disasters and fanatical extravagance, all the 
sanctimonious endurance and wayward scru- 
pies, or dogged opposition of some crack- 
rained Cameronian peasant. We hear no- 
thing of cruelty but from the mouths of un- 
tractable religionists; nothing of oppressions 
but from the oppressed; their very com- 
plaints are made to expose them to the great- 
er ribaldry, and these, by standing unauthen- 
ticated, pretty clearly intimate the opinion that 
there really was no ground for complaint at all. 
We are not a liftle rejoiced, therefore, to 
see in the work now before us, an exception 
to this remark, so disgracsful to Scotland as 
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right men's ideas upon this subject, not by | terprise is no proof of identity of feelin 


some strained and partial contradiction, but 
by an honest statement of the reality, by put- 
ting into hypothetical operation, the common 
principles of humanity and the common in- 
fluences of Christianity, as modified by the 
peculiarities of circumstances, by exhibiting 
both what the covenanters were and what 
they were not, and by showing traly, who 
were and who were not sincere covenanters. 

In Sir John Davenport, the character to 
whom we are first introduced in this histori- 
cal novel, we have a very able, and it is to 
be feared, no overdrawn picture of a military 
persecutor : vindictive and reprobate, mas- 
tered at all hands by his passions, the mode 
of their gratification he regards as a matter of 
indifference, except in so far as circumstances 
might point out the most practicable. A foe 
to all religion alike, he finds himself selected 
by the abettors of intolerance as the least 
scrupulous, and, therefore, most efficient to 
carry into effect their rancorous and short- 
sighted counsels, and thus demonstrates, 
practically, by his assiduity in executing his 
instructions, the monstrous impolicy of such 
instructions as could be committed to sucha 
man. Welcomed to Scotland by all the 
time-servers of its gentry, as the rallying 
point for interested loyalty, attended in his 
course by those adders in the bosom of the 
church, who look gracious upon potent in- 
iquity, and with a dastardly precision, abuse 
their former friendships to the purposes of 
detection, lighting the firebrand of persecu- 
tion from the ashes of vital godliness, and 
riding shamelessly and recklessly on the top 
of his sad commission, he urges his ungra- 
cious task with all that sanguinary ardour of 
approval, which indicates both the riot of bad 
passions, once legitimately let loose, and the 
delusive idea that ferocity will the sooner lead 
persecution to its triumphant termination, 
and even shows some presumptive colour 
of just occasion ; nor was he right, when he 
seemed to be right, either in his patriotism or 
in his friendship. Who would have ima- 
gined that the jealous and disciplined and 
loyal Davenport was but striving, with all his 
obsequious violence, to atone for the com- 
mission, or elude the suspicion of treason ? 
Who would have thought that the sole in- 
stance of his forbearance was the dictate of 
sheer cowardice, and regarded one who was 
in possession of, and might, perhaps, be pro- 


voked to divulge, a secret of no pleasing | 
And who would have suspected | 


character ? 
that the philosophic fondness and veteran in- 
terest with which he treated what he deemed 
the extravagancies of Forshaw, his gallant 
young pupil in arms, were all the Jesuitical 


the son of his outlawed yet dreaded confi- 
dant, he hoped to compound for credit, per- 
haps even for life. 

Nor are we less pleased with the masterly 
portraiture of Davenport's young protegée, 
a youth, ardent in search of opportunity, both 
for the proving of his loyal gallantry and for 
enjoying the novelties of new scenes and 
manners ; his was, indeed, the cause of op- 
pression and the service of ungraciousness ; 





a nation; an exception, too, calculated to set 


but his was not their spirit; identity of en- 


man may be the engine of tyranny, whee 
tyrant; of cruelty, yet not cruel ; his loyalty 
will not be the worse for his humanity ; ‘and 
accordingly, we find Forshaw the first in 
open onset against the foes of that authority 
to the service of which he stands pledged. 
and yet the first also to remember, that these 
foes are men such as himself, and to put 
down indignantly every attempt to convert 
honourable opposition into wanton and ran- 
corous indignity. But such a character as 
Forshaw’s could not well avoid being placed 
in difficult circumstances ; for, to those who 
never feel, but when they themselves suffer 
and know not what justice is, but when them. 
selves are denied it, moderation and tender- 
ness look much like indications of unfaithfy}- 
ness to the cause in hand ; and the more that 
the man exhibits his superiority even to those 
who suspect him, in every case where true 
loyalty is at issue, the more dangerous is his 
character esteemed, who can so well feign the 
patriot, while so sincerely feeling the traitor; 
and we can well conceive that his original at- 
tachment to the covenanters was not a little 
increased by the ill-judged and unworthy sus- 
picions of those with whom he was associated 
in arms. 

Forshaw was young and gay, honourable 
and rising; he admired the lofty and rigid 
path of conscious integrity, and he could 
at once approve of all those amenities by 
which friendships are cemented, and of all 
those unconceding punctilios which men of 
the world deem so necessary to the support 
of that parasitic growth, their worldly dignity. 
His education was suited to the proud refine- 
ment of his natural tastes; but his religion 
was all in education; he could admire the 
heavens and the elements just as he could 
the hero ; he could contemplate nature with 
delight, and lift some aspirations vaguely to 
the God of nature, or imagine some god of 
his own brain, altogether such as his better 
self. But he could not, and dared not, com- 
mune with the God of holiness and of truth 
and of scrutiny and of judgment. He knew 
nothing of the God of mercy, because he 
knew nothing of divine justice or of human 
iniquity ; he had not humility, and saw not, 
or would not see that mercy was required ; 
he was a man unblemished in reputation, re- 
spected, nay, beloved—yet ungodly. His 
feeling, therefore, must have been of rather a 
novel description, on being ushered into the 
society of persons with whom religion was 





the main object of interest, the main rule of 


duty, and the cause of a cheerfully sustained 
| persecution; and among whom there was 
evidently something much more than the 
tributes of necessity, by payment of which to | 


merely selfish interchange of accustomed Ci- 
_vility, and much less of the confliction be- 
| tween rival interests. Ile was curious to 1n- 
| Vestigate a principle which worked so nobly 
free of every adventitious circumstance, 
_whick afforded a ready solution of all moral 
casuistry, which requited with overflowing 
kindness, those aggressors who trampled on 
the giver, ip the midst even of necessities 
' which compelled them to receive the gift. 
There is much in young Wallace, (or Wil- 
| liam Douglas, we should style him,) the hero 
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of the tale, to arrest the affections of one so 
susceptible as Forshaw, of every kindly im- 
ression, and if imitation ever could make a 
Christian, the latter must have become one, 
out of mere compliment to one whom_he 
strove in all things to rivet as his friend ; but 
the very intimacy of these young men sets in 
clearer contrast, and fully elicits those dis- 
crepancies in their characters, which must be 
the effects of the practical influence of reli- 
gion on the one hand, and its absence on the 
other, in minds on other points perfectly con- 
enial. 

The affection of Forshaw for the fair cove- 
nanter Emily, the sister of his friend, ardent 
as it was, must have been damped by a cer- 
tain undefined consciousness, that he was 
not worthy of her. He must have felt that 
there was one topic, the main object of her 
solicitudes, on which they could never agree, 
while he thought as he did. His pride would 
not suffer him to admit himself her inferior, 
and while he gladly saw the ’vantage ground, 
on which not her covenanting orations, but 
the modest yet stedfast holiness of her tem- 
ple had deservedly placed her ; he felt, not- 
withstanding, that he loved the world too 
much to follow her, and that the more he ad- 
mired her, the more clearly did he virtually 
condemn himself, for failing to adopt that, 
to the adoption of which he dared not resolve 
to stand pledged. lence that sad breaking 
up of his firmest resolutions, which eventu- 


ally caused him such remorse. 


It savours not a little, we think, of loose 
and undiscerning generality, to apportion any 
sweeping identity of character to all the indi- 
viduals of any sect or party. Their forming 
one body proves nothing more than that, to 
one effect, they are all agreed. Their former 
diversities of character and situation remain 
in full strength, and, therefore, also in imper- 
ceptible operation. Hence we owe a tri- 
bute of approval to our author, both for the 
fairness with which he has depicted, and the 
variety to which he has extended the charac- 
ters of the Scotch covenanters. He appears 
to have acted wisely in his endeavour to vin- 
dicate the character of the covenant, by con- 
trasting the mild glories of Christian stedfast- 
ness with the false favours of hypocrisy, the 
wild rhapsodies of fanaticism, and the sullen 
and vindictive opposition of unsubdued ha- 
tred ; and the limited character of his selec- 
tion, from the catalogue of its nominal abet- 
tors, goes far to illustrate its real purity. We 
doubt, therefore, very much, whether Red- 
path and Cargill would have hailed, with 
any reality of joy, an amicable settlement of 
the controversy. The sequel of their story 
makes it abundantly manifest, that they were 
peevish and quarrelsome, not resigned under 
misfortunes which demanded no duty more 
active than that of simple tolerance ; and that 
but for the shame of desertion, they would 
not have materially dissented from the world- 
ly-wise maxims and unbelieving anxieties of 
Sandy Donaldson. Their pride, however, 
Would not have brooked this; they would 
gladly have seen the covenant triumphant, 
- because they would then have triumphed. 

de temper in which they espoused the right 
side, rendered it to them a wrong one. Their 
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passions had the mastery ; for if they could 
have wreaked an exemplary vengeance on 
their persecutors, and borne their own party 
in on a full tide of licensed retaliation, they 
would have cared little how much such con- 
duct would prevent their cause from approv 

ing itself to the cali preference of the pub- 
lic; they would have failed of all Christian 
forbearance, having long bid adieu to all 
Christian sincerity, and they would have 
foregone the humble unity of principle, for a 
bastard and barren unity of denomination. 
We can easily conceive of such persons 
leagued for revenge in a strife, the rightful- 
ness of which was little, in comparison of 
its pleasures, that they would jealously look 
down upon those who dared not in their con- 
sciences return evil for evil, who submitted 
to an earthly power, while no violence was 
done to a higher submission, who spurned 
not restively the trials sent to them in kind- 
ness, and who, with no rash and blasphemous 
confidence, prayed for the turning, not the 
overthrow, of their enemies, and for strength 
to bear, not strength to avenge. And it were 
well, in estimating the trials of the sincerest 
and mildest covenanting fathers, to reflect on 
this double obloquy, by which they were as- 
sailed on two opposite sides ; and thence to 
derive some better idea of that faith and di- 
vine support, in virtue of which they were so 
marvellously preserved, both from coimpro- 
mise on the one hand, and from sour obdu- 
racy and malignity of opposition on the 
other. 

Mrs. Deborah is unique but excellent ; 
just such a compound of antiquated enthu- 
siasm and contracted sympathies as we may 
suppose to have been common in times such 
as these, when no man dared to extend either 
his confidence or his philanthropy beyond 
his own precincts. Her sincerity is undoubt- 
ed; yet her Christian resignation seems to 
suffer diminution, wherever her chief favorites 
are in jeopardy, and we may doubt how far 
her preferences were always judicious. To 
the pedagogue, Sir Sholto Douglas and his 
children, William and Emily, she was bound 
by the ties of affectionate relationship; but it 
is pretty evident that the religion of young 
M‘Wierd was more to her taste ; while others 
courted insult, that they might revenge it, 
he courted it, that he might bear it ; neither 
knew sufficiently what a duty it is in all 
things to wait God's times and dispensations, 
and to rush recklessly, neither to the vindi- 
cation nor to the exhibition of our faith. The 
one immolated Christian forbearance at the 
shrine of unchristian rancour, the other lost 
sight of Christian prudence amid the ardour 
of Christian zeal. Ile was zealous, but that, 
rather in the cause of endurance than of 
truth ; at any rate, rather in the way of de- 
clamatory denouncement than of sober re- 
commendation; and, in his eagerness to 
shame his persecutors into conviction of their 
errors, he forgot that evils must be borne, 
but not sougit out,—that none may rush 
uncalled into trial, lest he be deserted, and 
disgrace his cause; and that preparation for 
affliction, not wanton love of exposure to it, 
is the temper which best befits the heavenly 
and humble minded, 


| 








The author’: digression to Utopia at first 
struck us as a very wild and useless one ; but 
farther reflection has convinced us, not only 
that there is no real Utopianism in the mat- 
ter, but that he has sleet managed a 
step original and very ‘ticklish, yet, in our 
Opinion, necessary to the full development of 
his plan. lis main object is to give us the 
covenanters, not as either he or his opponents 
might wish them to have been, but as they 
were. After ably contrasting the best of 
them with the worst, his business might, to 
many, especially to those who believe that 
faith is purified by trial, appear to be at an 
end. But it is not so; it is the faith of a 
degenerate society, which is thus purified. 
The very trial, however, which purifies, does 
necessarily impart, to those who undergo it, 
a peculiarity of thought and action, which 
would not obtain among less degenerated 
Christians, who had never been so tried. 
And hence the practical exhibition of those 
foibles which adhered insensibly to the best 
among the covenanted, could be in no way 


| better effected than by their juxtaposition 


with a set of men, whose paucity and retired 
situation may be supposed to have kept them 
to a greater purity of Christian conversation. 
Such w.re the Courtenays; and we feel con- 
vinced that no one can contrast the character 
of our hero with that of Jcnathan, without 
instantly perceiving that the former, so supe- 
rior to his countryman, Joses not a little by 
the comparison. The fine burst of honest in- 
dignation, at the slightest symptom of deceit, 
which the conduct of the former draws from 
the latter, in the course of their perilous re- 
connoitring on the territory of the bucca- 
neers, speaks volumes of itself, to the shame 
of all human modifications; and we have 
only to regret that this unsophisticated mo- 
nument of manly grace did not, by accom- 
pearing his lovely sister, Lilias, and our 

ero, his brother-in-law, to Europe, give the 
British world an opportunity of labouring to 
copy him. 

We have gone to great length in our criti- 
cism, so that we have scarcely room for an ex- 
tract, and yet as we wish our readers to have a 
specimen of the author’s style, we will quote 
part ofa scene. The exiles, in their vov'age 
from Scotland, are shipwrecked ; the vessel 
had sprung a leak when not very far from the 
shore; and the English captain, Worthington, 
had ordered a raft to be prepared in case of 
emergency :— 

‘ When they reached the open sea, the joy- 
ful sound, from the mast head, of ‘* Land to 
the leeward !’’ was hailed by the whole crew 
with repeated and hearty cheers. But their 
exultation was premature ; for the water was 
gaining on them so fast, that there appeared 
to be little hope of the vessel keeping afloat 
till they could reach the shore. Every pre- 
caution, however, was promptly taken, and 
the ship was lightened, by throwing over- 
board the guns en deck, and every heavy ar- 
ticle within reach. 

‘ But the water could not be kept under; 
and, as soon as the raft was finished, the 
crew impatiently insisted on its being launch- 
ed. This the captain was unwilling to do 
till the very last extremity; but observing 
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that a spirit of insubordination was beginning 
to make its appearance, and fearing lest it 
should burst out in the seizure of the rum- 
store, and all the other extravagancies -which 
frequently attend such desperate circum- 
stances, and render them still more desperate, 
he found it prudent, after some hesitation, to 
oom 

‘The launch was afloat and the boats rea- 
dy, when M‘Weird, whom the danger of the 
crisis had strongly excited, and whose bosom 
began to labour with the spirit of prophecy, 
rushed forward to that part of the quarter- 
deck which was nearest to the place where 
the greater number of the crew was occu- 
pied; and from that elevated situation he 
bent his tall form and stretched forth his right 
arm :— 

*“ Woe, woe to the doomed!” cried he, 
in an ominous voice. “ Infatuated men, if 
you leave the vessel you perish. See! see! 
your raft is driven to pieces—Drowning men 
are floating on the billows—I hear the groans 
of death.—O be warned by me—be warned 
by Heaven !” 


‘ Sailors are naturally inclined to supersti- 


tion, and the fervour of M‘Weird’s manner 
seemed for a moment to stagger their resolu- 
tion, and make them stand aghast; but it 
was only fora moment. ‘‘ Hoot! wha minds 
the mad covenanter?” cried a Scottish tar of 
the prelatical faction, mingling his words 
with a sufficient seasoning of oaths. ‘‘The 
man’s a red-wud fanatic; wha wad mind 
what he says ?”’ 

‘“ Ay, ay, let him preach to the winds,” 
cried another. 

‘“ The winds!” exclaimed a third; “ it 
was his preaching and palaver that raised the 
wind already.. If we steer in his wake, we 
may hear him in half an hour prophesying in 
hell.” 

‘“ The word of truth never came from my 
lips,” said M‘Weird solemnly, “ if these blas- 
phemers touch the land alive.-—Men and 
brethren, as you value your lives—as you 
hope to mect once more with those you love 
in your native land, listen not to the words 
of the arch-deceiver. If you would not be 
food to the monsters of the deep—if you 
would not pass in an instant, and unpre- 


pared, to the dread tribunal which is to fix 
3? 


——- 


‘Peace, peace with your canting !” in- 
terrupted the first sailor, ‘*if you dinna wish 
to fatten the sea-monsters yoursel wi’ your 
vile carcass. —Come, lads, bear a hand, and 
let him and his covenanting cronies stay 
where they are, if they will.” 

« « Ay, whether they will or not,” said an- 
other seaman. ‘If they go with us, they'll 
sink us. I would rather see Belzebub him- 
self on board the raft than the sanctified face 
of that canter.’’ 

‘ Worthington now interfered, but in vain. 
His remonstrances were drowned in the hub- 
bub of voices, crying some one thing and 
some another, but all joining in the assertion, 
that the shipwreck was owing to the presence 
of the covenanting minister, and that he 
ought to be taken at his word, and left on 
board. He joined entreaties to threats ; but 
# mutmy once begun ts not easily quelled. 
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Two or three resolute fellows came behind 
him, and, pinioning his arms, bore him forci- 
bly into the raft, where they kept him pri- 
soner till they disengaged it from the ship, 
and committed themselves to the mercy of 
the waves. 

‘ Meanwhile some of the officers having 
manned the only boat that had not been 
washed overboard, called on the covenanters 
to join them ; and Douglas was in the act of 
obeying the summons, when he felt himself 
grasped by a strong arm. It was that of 
Redpath, who, believing in the prophetical 
language of M‘Weird, thought he was doing 
an act of kindness in using this violence. 

‘You must not—you shall not rush on 
destruction,” exclaimed he, ‘ by disregard- 
ing the warning of Heaven. We exiles are 
all resolved to remain where we are.” 

‘** You mistake the fancies of a heated 
imagination for the warning of Heaven,” re- 
turned he. ‘* You need not use force, how- 
ever, for I have no intention of separating 
from you. Only let me intreat you to hear 
reason. M'‘Weird, I know whence you de- 
rive this fond imagination. But is there no 
presumption here? Think you, that because 
there was a miraculous interference to save 
the Apostle Paul——” 

‘ Faithless boy!” cried Redpath, disen- 
gaging him, *‘ the presumption hes with you. 
Dare you to deny a message from above /” 

‘M‘Weird spoke not, but, casting a look 
full of reproach and of pity on his friend, 
turned hastily away. 

‘ Meanwhile the party in the boat began to 
be impatient at the delay, and called on them 
loudly to embark and save their lives. Among 


the rest Douglas observed his faithful de- | 


pendant, Sandy Donaldson, who, in his 
earnestness, was enforcing his intreaties by 
the most extravagant gesticulations. 

*** Stop not a moment for us,” said Dou- 
glas. ‘* We are determined to remain.” 

‘ “Tf you do, you are inevitably lost,” ex- 
claimed an officer. ‘In two hours the ves- 
sel will be at the bottom ; or, should it keep 
afloat, it will be drifted on the rocks during 
the night.” 

* «* My friends are, nevertheless, resolved, 
and I cannot leave them,” returned our hero. 

*“O my master, my dearest master!” vo- 
ciferated Donaldson passionately, “ it was 
for you I came into the boat; it was for you 
that I got them to heave to; and hae I done 
this for naething? Can you be sae cruel as 
let me leave you ? 

‘* Bear away! bear away!” said an of- 
ficer. ‘* Night will fall before we reach the 
shore. If the fanatics will remain, it is not 
our fault.” 

‘* Yet one word,” cried another, ‘ Ex- 
iles, for Hleaven’s sake, do not act like mad- 
men! Every moment is precious. You 
endanger our lives by the delay, as well as 

‘9 
your own, 

‘Remain with us,” returned Mickle- 
knox. ‘ Heaven is with us—destruction is 
with you.” 

‘Then ye'll no come, Mr. Douglas, and 
Iam where [ should na be,’ said Davie, 
making a sudden spring, and suspending 
hunself by 2 rope which bung over the ship's 
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side, with the view of regaining the deck, and 
sharing the fate of his master. But the 
strong hand of one of the officers pulied him 
back ; and, by a sudden push, being quickly 
disengaged from the vessel, they began to 
row sturdily for land, deaf to the entreaties 
and lamentations of the faithful creature, 
which for a considerable time continued, at 
intervals, to reach the ears of his friends on 
board, 

‘The condition of the exiles was, to alj 
human appearance, desperate. It is true 
that the storm had subsided, and the breeze 
blew them gently towards the shore; but the 
ship appeared to be rapidly. sinking, and 
even if it should not founder, it must, in all 
probability, be dashed to pieces against the 
rocks, or arrested by a sand-bank : so that 
almost every alternative seemed to be equally 
fatal. The approach of night, too, added its 
horrors to the hopelessness of their situation. 
Douglas was well aware of all this; and 
when he saw first the boat, and afterwards 
the raft, disappear in the distance, he bade 
adieu to the living world, and gave himself 
up to prayer and meditation on eternity. 

‘ Night, however, closed, and day dawned, 
and the vessel was still flating on the surface 
of the water. It had drifted, during the 
darkness, so rapidly towards the land, that 
they now found themselves within a very 
short distance of it. But their danger ap- 
peared, on that account to be only the more 
imminent. They were deeply embayed ; 





and along the whole shore they saw nothing 
| but high and rugged rocks, rising perpen- 
diculariy from the sea, and beat by a heavy 
_surf, which rendered approach dangerous, 
-and landing impossible. The ship, mean- 
while, was drifting before the wind towards 
a promontory which jutted considerably into 
the sea, at the bottom of the bay ; and as 
they approached it, destruction seemed ine- 
vitable; for the land everywhere presented 
an abrupt face, and the wind had suddenly 
increased to a brisk gale. , 
«« Now, now,” exclaimed Douglas, with 
deep emotion, as they drew within a bow- 
shot of the frowning precipice, ‘‘ our hour 1s 
come! Lord, receive our souls !—O my 
friends, | hope—I trust—we shall meet in 
heaven !”’ 
‘ Redpath, whose faith in the pastor's con- 

fident prediction had been gradually weak- 
| ened, and had now suddenly failed him, 
| seized our hero’s hand, and, pressing it with 
‘a convulsive grasp, exclaimed, ‘* You go . 
| rejein your martyred father, Douglas, and 

| my murdered wife and children! Thanks— 
‘thanks be to the Father of mercies that my 
‘toils are over!” Then, quitting his hold 
‘with an inward shudder, as if pierced by 

some appalling recollections, he threw _ 
self on his knees, and, raising his eyes = 
his clasped hands towards heaven, he “f 
out in an agony, “ Saviour of sinners, A rd 
not to my charge the blood I have shed in 
vengeance !” 

“eM ‘Weird remained all this while confi- 
dent and secure. With a slight tinge on “e 
| cheek, and a smile in which something ” e 
‘disdain was mingled with compassion, on 
| drew back from Douglas's offered embrace, 
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ing, “« Who is He that made these rocks, 
saymthys sea? Who is He that rules the wind 
a ' . 
and tide? Has He said, and will He not 

rform ?” 
~ As he spoke, he waved his hand with the 
majesty of one inspired by Heaven ; and 
then, pacing the deck for a few moments in 
deep meditation, he again broke silence with 
a triumphant voice. — 

« « Men of little faith,’’ said he, “our lives 
gre safe. See you not how the rocks open their 
giant arms, as it were, and make a passage 
for us? Where are now the waves that were 
to dash the ship to pieces? We are past the 
barrier which, in the impiety of your unbe- 
lieving hearts, you thought impassable.” 

‘It was even so. The vessel had entered 
a narrow passage between overhanging rocks, 
and was hurried along by the united force of 
wind and tide. The exiles started, as if they 
had witnessed a miracle from the immediate 
hand of Heaven, and stood in silent asto- 
nishment, while they passed without acci- 
dent through various windings, which closed 
from their view both the openings they had 
passed, and that to which they were tending, 
and seemed to place them continually at the 
bottom of an immense crater, as it were, shut 
in on every side, from which there appeared 
to be no possibility of escape.’ 

After the extent to which we have proceed- 
ed, we can say little more on the general execu- 
tion ofthe work. It is plain to observe the prac- 
tical demonstration that the spicery of blas- 
phemy and debauchery is in no way necessary 
to the exhibition of character, and that he who 
uses it, has nothing but the vulgar excuse for 
doing so, of being either unwilling, or (as 
we would rather hope,) unable to do with- 
out it. The characters are very nicely dis- 
criminated, and distributed in sufficient 
abundance to keep up the interest through- 
out. The pedagogue is the production of no 
ordinary pen. Gillespie, first the bandit, 
subsequently the buccaneer captain, once the 
brother in treason of the loyal Davenport, 
once the loving father, and subsequently the 
mysterious guardian of young Forshaw, is a 
powerful character. Simie Simpson appears 
to have been rather speedily and undeserved- 
ly lost sight of by the author, for his sage de- 
portment, while on the stage, contributed not 
a little to our amusement, although, in these 
days of recourse to subter-natural instead of 
super-natural agency, on every inextricable 
conjuncture, we suspect that he, or some one 
— like him, is not an acquaintance of yes- 

erday. 

We observe a slight anachronism in the 
Writer, speaking of Westminster Bridge in 
the zeign of James II., whereas it was not 
built until half a century later; but when 
Here ts so much to admire as there really is 
in William Douglas, such an error may well 

€ excused. 

Were we disposed to lengthen our obser- 
vations, we might advert to several occasions 
on which the narrative hangs fire, from a 
sheer cacoethes loquendi, on the part of certain 
of the performers. We cannot, however, but 
admire the address with which the author has 
imitated the style, and furnishes the declama- 
“ons of his covenanting leaders; yet we 
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must confess ourselves to have been tired of 
their speeches more than once, especially on 
that memorable occasion, when the fair and 
retiring Emily, so unexpectedly, and, we 
fear, without due warrant, elevates her voice 
in the midst of all the society men in the dis- 
trict. The discussion on war, too, in the as- 
sembly of the Courtenays, is, however in 
structive in a didactic point of view, abun- 
dantly tiresome in itself as a part of the story. 
The period spent in the dominions and com- 
pany of the stadholder may have been neces- 
sary to the denouement, but certainly is not 
very agreeable. And we might even venture 
to animadvert upon the proceedings in the 
trial of the admirable Sir Sholto, in the course 
of which, however, there are to be found, 
perhaps, some of the most characteristic 
events related in the book. 

The incidents are in general judiciously 
thrown in; many of them are striking, and 
exhibit a very intimate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature. The res militares are drawn 
with peculiar spirit, especially the combat in 
the eleventh chapter of the first volume, 
which, however, is too long for quotation. 
The perilous adventure by which, in the ap- 
prehension of instant shipwreck, the exiles 
were ultimately landed on the territory of the 
Courtenays, is not left unimproved; the 
seeming eflicacy, yet actual groundlessness 
of belief in the mysteries of oracular agency, 
the despair of those who had been the most 
active in Opposition to persecution at home, 
and the resigned intrepidity of the apparent- 
ly less zealous, amid all the hurry and awful- 
ness of what seemed an inevitable fate, are 
finely brought out on this occasion. And we 
cannot better conclude our remarks on this 
head, than by alluding to the sixteenth chap- 
ter of the second volume, at the conclusion 
of which, the trepidation of “~? Lilias, at 
the loss of her friends, and the prospect of 
perishing unknown in the wild, the aberra- 
tion of her intellect, the agony of her lover, the 
return of dawning reason, and the tenderness 
of mutual understanding, combine to form a 
whole possessed of the very deepest possible 
interest. 

We might, if desirous to do so, find some 
room, perhaps, for remark on the author’s 
description of natural scenery, not as desti- 
tute of beauty, for some are eminently pos- 
sessed of it, but as a little incongruous, espe- 
cially those of the Courtenay island, which 
are guilty of a little greater luxuriance and 
variety of surface and seasons, than seem to 
consist with our mddest idea of things. But 
we must come to a close, highly approving of 
the tone, and not less of the execution of a 
work which lays, in our opinion, a higher 
moral claim to our regard than that of a mere 
novel. 





Statements and Observations concerning the 
Hulks. By Geornce Horror», Esq. M.P. 
Bvo. pp. 124. London, 1826. 

THERE are some persons who, by their ta- 

lents or exploits, so identify themselves. with 

particular objects and events, that there 1s an 
involuntary association between them ; thus 

Wellington and Waterloo chime as naturally 

as bread and butter, The late Lord Erskine 
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was as much identified with trial by jury, as 
if he had invented it, and no one disputes the 
claim of Major Cartwright to the title of fa- 
ther of parliamentary reform, though he is 
the only parent of our acquaintance that ne- 
ver had a child; and last, though not least, 
of these combinations, is that of Mr. Holford, 
with the Milbank Penitentiary, of which he 
is the alpha and omega. So much, indeed, 
is the name of this gentleman associated with 
that establishment, that when we read the ti- 
tle of his work, forgetting his legislative capa- 
city, we unconsciously interpreted the M.P. 
which attaches to his name, as the initials of 
Milbank Penitentiary, an error which would 
certainly be less pardonable a week hence, 
when the collective wisdom of the country 
will, for a short time, lose the honour of those 
expressive capitals, 

After the very active part Mr. Holford took 
in settling every thing at the Milbank Peni- 
tentiary, according to his own notion of jus- 
tice and propriety, we did think he might 
have rested satisfied with the honours he 
there reaped, but man is naturally ambitious, 
and we doubt not but that, if Mr. Holford 
had all the gaols in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and the town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
regulated on his own plans, he would weep 
to think there were no more prisons to rege- 
nerate, as Alexander did, when, having con- 
quered the world, he found his occupation 
gone, like that of Othello. 

The new sphere of usefulness chalked out 
by Mr. Holford, is the hulks, where, on board 
some nine vessels, three thousand convicted 
criminals are confined. An investigation 
into the situation of these children of crime, 
is certainly a very legitimate object for a 
member of parliament, it would, however, 
have been as well, if, before Mr. Holford so 
severely arraigned the system, he had made 
himself better acquainted with it. 

In the preface, Mr. Holford says, ‘I look 
upon the hulks as regions unexplored, as 
forming a terra incognita, in which few, be- 
sides those who inhabit it, have set foot.’ 
Were this really the case, or had Mr, Hol- 
ford been shut out of them by a secretary 
of state’s order, as Sir Francis Burdett was 
from Cold Bath Fields Prison, we need not 
be surprised at the blunders he commits; but 
the fact is, that the hulks are more easy of 
access than almost any prison in England, 
and that the convict ships which he describes 
as a terra incognita, have been so amply ex- 
plered, as to leave no new discovery to be 
made respecting them. 

It is known to our readers, that great im 
provement has, within the last few years, 
been made in prison discipline; and the 
hulks have come in for their share of it, it is, 
therefore, not fair to rake up charges against 
them, made in reports twenty years ago, 
which, however true then, have long since 
been remedied. 

Mr. Holford, in commencing his work, 
seems to have determined to find fault with 
every thing, and affects a wonderful deal of 
feeling and humanity for the convicts, which, 
certainly does to us appear a good deal 
like cant. It seems that the convicts are 
occasionally permitted to receive some little 
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money from their friends, which enables 
them to get a little tea or coffee ; this Mr. | 
Bolford deprecates as a luxury—because | 
the poorer convicts cannot afford it; be- 
sides it is not the only luxury in which the 
patrician convicts indulge, for Mr. Holford, in 
the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, saw, actually 
saw ‘two of the convicts:employed in the 
preparation of peppermint drops for sale in 
the ship;’ nay, more, the officer who went 
round with him, stated, ‘that these drops 
were very much liked by the prisoners, being 
very comfortable in a raw damp morning, 
when they were going to work.’ What, con- 
victs indulge in the luxury of unadulterated 
peppermint! Think of that, Mr. Secretary 
Peel. Why, the offenders ought to be hung 
with a string of peppermint round their 
necks, as Jack Cade hung the clerk of Chat- 
ham with his ink horn, when he had set co- 
for boys instead ef having a mark for 
imself, ‘ like an honest plain-dealing man.’ 

That a crime of such magnitude did not 
escape a person with the Argus eyes of Mr. 
Holford is very natural, and he thus expresses 
his honest iedienation against such an out- 
rage. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘ repugnant to every 
feeling of propriety, that a convict who has 
opulent friends or connections, or has himself 
a command of money, however acquired, 
should drink tea and coffee in prison, and 
should cumfort or fortify his stomach with 
peppermint before he goes to work, while his 
fellow-prisoner, who is friendless and in in- 
digence, is to have his draught of cold water 
rendered less palatable than it would be 
otherwise, by the sight of these luxuries, of 
which it is not in his power to partake.’ | 

This fine burst of declamation at the in- | 
equality of rank and fortune, is only equalled 
in our language by Mathews’s election ha- 
rangue in his Invitations, in which a mob. ora- 
tor deprecates the rich man drinking ‘ Mocha 
cofiee out of chaney cups, from foreign parts 
abroad, as if our own Worcester manufacture 
was not good enough for him,’ while the 
poor man, ‘which never can have any, can 
only console himself with walking forth, and 
pointing out to his children the consternation 
of the stars, shining forth in their emulgence 
in the creolian heavens.’ 

But to be serious—the picture is some- 
what overcharged, for if the more fortunate 
do occasionally indulge in coffee and pepper- 
mint; the poorest of them, however friend- 
less and indigent, have good oatmeal or 
barley for breakfast. Other inaccuracies, 
into which we suspect Mr. Holford has fallen, 
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might be pointed out, and had his com- | 


plaints been made in parliament, we doubt 
not, would have been so: and, although 
the hulks’ system may not be perfect, and 
were he correct in every thing he has stated, 
(which is by no means the case,) he has fail- 
ei in making out any very strong or serious 
charge against it. What may be the object 
of Mr. Holford in denouncing the huiks, and 
extolling the merits of the Penitentiary, we 
know not, unless, as the latter is principally 
under his own direction, his personal vanity 
is flattered by it; in one point, however, the 
hulks are preferable—we allude to the cheap- | 





tiary, for which Mr. Holford has so strong 
an attachment, and which, should his services 
ever meet with a due reward, will, we hope, 
be perpetuated by his Majesty creating him 
a peer, with the titleof Lord Milbank. That 
some of his suggestions in his pamphlet are 
good, we believe, and we object less to the 
subject matter of it than to the spirit in which 
to us it appears to be written. 





The Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine. — 
No. IIT. 8vo. pp. 248. London, 
1826. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tue Metropolitan Magazine contains more 
light reading and gentlemanly satire than 
any of the quarterly periodicals; it does 
not, however, omit serious subjects, but 
forms a very agreeable mixture of the grave 
and the gay. We have already noticed, in 
favourable terms, a former number, and the 
third, now before us, is entitled to equal 
praise ; it contains some two and thirty arti- 
cles, in prose and verse, of a very varied de- 
scription, commencing with an essay on the 
foibles of nature, entitled Weak Points, and 
ending with a Report to the Editor, in verse, 
which, we need scarcely observe, is neither 
so long nor so dull as the late Chancery Re- 
port, to which it thus alludes in the last cou- 
plet :— 

‘ But hers our detail we shall beg to cut short, 

Lest it look too much like the last Chancery 

Report.’ 

Among the gravest portion of the third 
number is a well-written defence of phreno- 
logy, an essay on pastoral poetry, a review 
of Milman’s Anne Boleyn, Records of the 
Vicarage, &c. ; we feel, however, on the pre- 
sent occasion more inclined to notice some 
of the lighter productions, one of which is a 
very clever article, entitled Puffs, with some 
amusing specimens. T'rom this essay we 
make a few extracts :~— 

‘The wisest of men knew all herbs,—se- 
cond only to him in wisdom, I make it my 
boast that I know all puffs. The Quarterly 
Review is my cedar of Lebanon, and “ buy 
Warren’s blacking,” my hyssop on the wall. 
The importance of the study—the value of 
the acc,uisition—scarcely need to be pointed 
out. This is an age of enlightenment, so 
was that of Pericles; this is an age of folly, 
so were those of Confucius, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Charles the Second, and Orator Heniey. 
But it is more particularly an age of puffs. 
We read history as if we walked through 
a gallery hung with the portraits of past 
epochs, and remark the cvess and features of 
each,—the black eye and chain armour in 
the effigy of the eleventh century—the cloak, 
the mask, and rapier in the picture of the 
fifteenth—the pottle-purpled nose, and ruf- 
fled swagger in the limning of the seven- 
teenth—the ever-extended palm, and label 
of patriotism in the likeness of the last. The 
present ought to be drawn with a newspaper 
in its hat, and a tin trumpet at its lips. Puffs 
are the characteristic of the period—the dis- 
tinguishing mark found upon these latter 
days, as the venerable nineteenth century 
gradually opens their scroll, and, pointing to 
a variegated lottery placard, exclaims to the 


ness of them, as compared with the Peniten- | world, ‘‘ Behold my hand and seal !” 





2 ,,, —— 

‘The earth is so overspread by the pro- 
ductions of this science—the age is so sur- 
rounded and ensnared by them—that it seems 
probable the system will destroy itself. Either 
the art of puffing will devour puffs, as Saturn 
of old turned his offspring to the uses for 
which nature supplied us with turtle soy 
and patés a la Bechamelle; or puffs, like the 
serpents in Kehama, feeding on the brain 
from which they grew, will prey upon the 
muse who bore them. This catastrophe, so 
lamentable for all men attached to what is 
the most extensive, and might be the most 
elevated department of our national litera. 
ture, can only, I fear, be averted by the great 
and immediate exertion of some powerful 
and unfettered intellect. The science js yj- 
sited by the public with the sins of its self 
elected professors, and punished for errors 
imputable only to the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of pretenders and empirics, Nor is 
the public to be blamed for this habit of mis- 
judging the merits of panegyrical oratory. 
When we find a writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view praising to the skies the Tale of Para- 
guay, and at the same time so unskilled 
in his illustrious profession as to give ex- 
tracts (!) by which the reader at once dis- 
covers that there is rather more imagina- 
tion in the puff than in the poem—where 
is he who shall very violently censure the 
world for extending to the art of puffing the 
contempt which ought to be entirely appro- 
priated to the ignorant and barbarian re- 
viewer. The bad anatomy, and incorrect 
costume of sculptured puffs is obvious to the 
least practised eye; witness the helmet and 
hussar jacket, the puny leg and gigantic 
hand of the Highlander shop-god of tobac- 
conists. The bad taste and ignorance of the 
puff-erratic, exemplified especially in the 
Tally-O/ coach is an equally offensive, 
though not so stationary annoyance. To 
enlarge upon the errors which fill the lauda- 
tory compositions of our newspapers, walls, 
palings, sign-boards, shop-windows, soap- 
wrappers, reviews, and magazines, would be 
no less disgusting than superfluous. The 
evils, in short, are gross, glaring, horrible, 
and unless radically reformed, must destroy, 
at no distant period, all the reputation of the 
useful and noble art of puffing. 

‘ But oh, thou muse of puffs! daughter of 
the lovely and accomplished imagination, 
and therefore of a far more exalted nature 
than thy cousins, “ nine farrow” of the base 
and mechanical memory, desert not the world 
which thou adornest, though it has despised 
and persecuted thy stainless excellence.— 
Thou ! whose benevolence rears the columns 
of our morning newspaper, supplies the taste- 
fully simple inscriptions that meet us In mee? 
daily walks, and furnishes the splendours 0 
the evening play-bill ;—thou! who lendest 
such lustre to the king’s speech, and sur 
roundest the budget with glory not its ow? 
—thou! without whose aid the mornings 
report of the nightly rout would want > 
gems ;—thou !| whose varnish gives woo 
to the brick-dust and blacking wherew!t 
our painters daub their canvass ;— thee ° 
who addest wit to the indecencies of Co 
man, and eloquence to the criticisms 
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Quarterly ;—thou who givest point to the 
bon-mots, novelty to the anecdotes, and 
whitewash to the character of the Margravine 
of A——— leave not utterly desolate an 
age for which thy charitable power has done 
such marvels! In thy shrine, at least, per- 
mit me to dedicate a few brief examples of 
thy wonder-working might—that, if the world 
must indeed lose thy radiant countenance, 
future generations may have an opportunity 
of beholding the manifestations of thy di- 
vine perfection, and may raise their admiring 
songs to thy eternal honour : 

Some of the every-day puffs, in such of 
the newspapers as admit them, without the 
damning prefix ‘advertisement,’ are then 
very well imitated. — a . 

It is rather a curious coincidence that this 
hit at puffing should be followed by an ar- 
ticle on the Infant Lyra as laudatory as any 
paid paragraph could well _be rendered ; 
but she is certainly an astonishing creature, 
and it is difficult to praise her too highly. 
In the article on phrenology, that science is 
defended from the charge of materialism, 
and its innocent character asserted. The 
writer, though an advocate fos the principle 
of phrenology, ridicules the extent to which 
some of its votaries have attempted to carry 
it, particularly when they pretend to de- 
signate the humps and bumps of the an- 
cients from the imperfect knowledge history, 
or even their works, convey of their disposi- 
tions. From this essay, which displays much 
good sense, we subjoin an ingenious contrast 
of Shakspeare with Chaucer :— 

‘Chaucer described men as he saw, Shak- 
speare as he felt. The former from his vast 
powers of observation could delineate every 
external characteristic, and as much of the 
internal nian as was visible in the intercourse 
of society : the latter, from his powers of 


self-mutation, could become not only every | 


one he beheld, but every one he thought of. 
As the spectres of the Brocken mountain ap- 
pear to the eye of the spectator under a mul- 
titude of various and fantastic forms, but still 
are only semblances of himself, and depend- 
ant for their existence on his presence, so to 
the mind’s eye of Shakspeare, the immensity 
of space was peopled with a thousand images 
entirely diverse and distinct, but his spirit 
moved and spoke in all, stripped indeed of 
personal identity, yet revocable to himself at 
his own will. Chaucer, in order te describe 
men, must have travelled and observed them. 
Shakspeare’s portraits would have been, we 
almost think, as true and finished had he 
never left his own native town. He did not 
draw his characters from the formal court of 
Elizabeth, or the dissolute precincts of a the- 
atre, but from his own all-comprehensive ge- 
hius; or, to speak phrenologically, from his 
unrivalled ideality and imitation. He did 
Hot so much describe, as he became by turns, 
the victim of despair, the slave of ambition, 
the votary of love, the coxcomb, the jester, 
and the dunce. It was himself who displayed 
with Lear the fearful energy of madness, and 
with Caliban the brute violence of savage 
'snorance—who sported in pure ether with 
ne delicate Ariel, and revelled in the moon- 
ight wood with Oberon. In his hands the 
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elements of character were wielded with the 
same indifference and facility as the frag- 
ments of a Chinese puzzle; the figure pro- 
duced was always different and novel, but 
the true elements were still the same. To 
conclude, if we were disposed to indulge in 
speculations which we ‘cannot verify, we 
should say that locality, form, individuality, 
tune, causalty, and wit, but small ideality 
and comparison, were probably discoverable 
in the intellectual development of Chaucer : 
in that of Shakspeare, every faculty large, 
but above all, ideality and imitation, in which 
he ought to have surpassed all men whatso- 
ever.’ 

All our readers have seen or heard of two 
ponderous tomes, yclept The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, which contain such silly entries as no 
man but the said Samuel would think of 
making. There is an admirable imitation of 
the work in the present number of the Me- 
tropolitan Quarterly Magazine, in the shape 
of a review, under the title of, Diary of Mr. 
Papster, from the year 1790 to 1827. Found 
in the National Museum, and published by 
order of his majesty, by Mr. Henry Burnt- 
coal, vols. 5, 4to. London, 2056. Extracted 
from The Metropolitan Magazine, No. 861.’ 
The idea, that the truths of history are to be 
elicited from the records of such a poor fri- 
volous creature as Mr. Pepys shows himself 
in his diary, is very happily ridiculed, and 
called the niodern school of historical read- 
ing, and the principles on which it is founded 
are given in a few axioms, of which we have 
only room for two :— 

‘ Axiom 1. That the facts of history ought 
to be studied in those works which exhibit 
them in the most loose, unconnected, and 
desultory manner, in order that those minds 
which are incapable of holding more than 
one fact at a time, may not run the risk of 
losing that, from the necessity of taking in 
others, to expound or illustrate it. For this 
reason, a diary is the best possible medium 
for the communication of historical instruc- 
tion.’ 

‘ Axiom 3. That the historian read should 
be a person who never mentions a fact, which 
does not immediately, and of its own accord, 
suggest a 1eful practical inference. Hence, 
in treating of the life of a great man, it is 
evident that the historian ought not to attend 
to those circumstances in his life which dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of mankind, but 
those in which he is like them ; not those 
parts of his conduct which have made him a 
marked individual, but those in which it was 
impossible he should act differently from his 
neighbours. Thus he will not allude to the 
way in which a statesman managed a pro- 
vince, or conducted a war, because few of 
his readers are likely to do either, and his 
history will not be of general application. 
But he should carefully mention the colour 
of a statesman’s inexpressibles, for this will 
interest every one, because every one wears 
inexpressibles.’ 

But leaving axioms, let us come to a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Papster’s diary, and our readers 
will not fail to discover the resemblance be- 
tween it and that of Mr. Pepys. The latter 
gentleman, it is known, could see no humour 
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or talent in the best mock-heroic poem, ever 
written in any language—Butler’s Hudibras. 
Mr. Papster was equally obtuse to the merits 
of Sheridan's School for Scandal, and the 
commemoration of Handel, as will be seen 
by the following extracts from his diary :— 

‘July, 1784.— Went with my wife to 
Drury Lane, to see the School for Scandal 
acted. The house very full, so I thought we 
might go safely into the pit without any one 
being the wiser. Yates, in Sir Oliver Sur- 
face, very good. This was the third night of 
representation during the week. But, Lord ! 
what a poor play it is! That Sir Oliver is 
the daftest callant ‘I ever saw in my life. I 
would not give a bawbee for a hundred such 
characters. Oh! how often I wished he had 
been a live and real man, that I might have 
laughed in my sleeve at him for thinking 
himself so wise and knowing, and then let- 
ting himself be bamboozled by that ne’er-do- 
weel Charles’s trick about the picture. A 
blind Hielander might have detected such a 
poor deception. 

‘ June, 1784.—Went with Miss M‘Gow- 
an,’ (we confess there is some mystery, which 
does not please us, about this passage. Where 
was Mrs. Papster?) ‘ to hear the grand mu- 
sic in Westminster Abbey. I never was in 
such a taking in all my life. For my head 
ached so, that I feared it would split. Ne- 
vertheless, when the horrid clatter of all the 
devil's fire-shovels began, I tried to look as 
calm and collected as any body there. There 
were many people round me screaming and 
fainting, and making the most terrible to do. 
And at last, in spite of all I could say to en- 
courage her, telling her not to fright herself, 
for it was not the end of the world, but only 
the commencement of Handel, r Miss 
M‘Gowan was taken with hysterics. Then 
what was to be done for -water and harts- 
horn? for half the room were already faint- 
ing, aid the other half supporting, or carry- 
ing them out. At last, after she had been 
near half an hour ill, I got some brandy, and 
began to rub hertemples. Just as she was 
beginning to come to herself, and Mrs. Bil- 
lington was setting off with her “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, my people,” an amateur gen- 
tleman behind us pinched .a critic for The 
Morning Chronicle, who was sitting next 
him, and had been asleep through the per- 
formance, with a “ Is not that ravishing ?” 
And he, just awoke, calling out, “ Ravishing, 
indeed !” very loudly, poor Miss M‘Gowan, 
who had not yet recovered her reason, be- 
gan screaming, with all her might, “ Rape! 
rape!” Then there was a laugh all around 
us, and a hundred eyes were fixed upon us 
during the rest of the piece. But we got 
safe home, and dining upon sheep's-head 
and haggis, wete very thankful for our deli- 
verance.’ 

Thus says the reviewer of Mr. Papster’s 
work, in conclusion,— 

‘ We consider it, as we have said already, 
a model of historical composition, and a ma- 
nual of incalculable utility, not merely to. the 
statesman and the philosopher, but to every 
class of the reading public. The happy ar- 
rangement of the volumes also, makes it a 
book of most commodious reference. Thus, 
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@ person anxious to learn particulars respect- 
ing the conduct of Pitt at the commencement 
of the French war, has only to turn to the 
Diary for May 10, 1792, and he will find 
that on that day “ he came into office with 
a new pair of buckles in his shoes.” Ano- 
ther desirous of learning the thoughts that 
occupied the mind of Burke, at the time of 
his rupture with the opposition, will refer to 
the date of that event in the diary, and will 
find that Mr. Burke informed Mr. Papster, 
confidentially, ‘‘ that he had lost no less than 
two Newfoundland dogs and one puppy in 
the distemper.” A third may be more in- 
quisitive about the character of the great poet 
of this age,—of the immortal Wordsworth, 
and will be anxious to know what mental 
processes he pursued, before he attained that 
philosophical sublimity of intellect, which, 
equally remote from passion and _indiffer- 
ence, seems to be the essence of the poetical 
character. Mr. Papster will tell how that 
he visited the Lakes in 1812, and was pre- 
sent when the poet drank off a tankard of 
ale, and demolished two plates full of toasted 
cheese. The statesman-like way of braving 
a parliamentary impeachment will be learned 
from Lord Melville, ‘“‘ who, only the night 
before he went to the House of Lords to de- 
fend himself, took me aside, and told me 
that whatever might befal him, he should 
consider a glass of whiskey toddy the very 
elixir of life.” ’ 

There is another amusing article in this 
number, entitled Horace in Cambridge, in 
which some six or seven odes are ushered 
in by a ponents essay. We quote the 
last, which we are sure the council of the 
London University will be the first to laugh 
at. It is, as will be seen, an imitation of 
Mr, Canning’s University of Gottingen :— 

‘ODE VIL. 
Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen. 


‘TO T. CAMPBELL, ESQ, 
* Let Cam and Isis still be sung 

For letter’d sloth, 
Enjoyed on both, 

Let Scotia tell with Jeffrey’s tongue 
What she has done, or undone. 

Who Chrestomathic plans pursue 
Of schools may fret 
Unbuilt as yet— 

I brag before them all the U— 
—niversity of London. » 


‘ Not sweet Saint Andrew's vale of rest, 

Thy classic scene, 
Old Aberdeen ! 

Or murky Mungo’s chimney-crest, 
So very seldom sunn’d on, 

Are half so grateful to my view 
As, Thornhaugh Street ! 
Thy lev'd retreat, 

With every lane around the U— 
—niversity of London. 


‘ As even in Gower Street when the breeze 

Is blowing free 
From N.N.E. 

You snatch a glimpse of skies and trees 
At sun-rise, or at sun-down ; 

So Campbell! clear thy troubled view— 
For Time that bears 
New monthly cares, 

Will bring subscribers to the U— 
—niversity of London. 





* When T M 

Wiped off the taint 
Of “ sucking saint,” 

And made us “ wery much admire,” 
The Romans bow he run down— 

Quoth he, ** No—this will never do ? 
Wash niggers white !— 
And get nought by’t '— 

Ma tov As’ I'}l whitewash the U— 
—niversity of London!’ 





left his sire, 








SKETCHES OF PORTUGUESE LIFE, MANNERS, 
COSTUME, AND CHARACTER. 
(Concluded from p. 314.) 


Ovr lively author, in his ramble through 
Lisbon, which occupies some: half dozen 
chapters, describes scenes of great variety ; 
some of them extremely amusing, and others 
rather disgusting, for Lisbon is a filthy place, 
where, as some recent traveller observes, the 
only scavengers are the dogs; nor is delicacy 
any more than cleanliness, a Portuguese vir- 
tue—the men and women frequently bathing 
at the same time, the latter in robes of calico, 
which when wet do not conceal the shape : 

‘The Portuguese faculty recommend 
bathing for all kinds of disorders or com- 
plaints ; and it is well, perhaps, that they do 
so. For were this not the case, nine tenths 
of the females of Portugal would never have 
experienced an ablution since their baptismal 
one ;—not even a single washing of their 
faces in the morning with a towel; which 
latter operation they usually perform with 
no greater rigour than merely by moistening 
the tip of a handkerehief or towel in their 
mouths and rubbing it over their forehead, 
eyebrows, and nose. I heard a gentleman 
of rank, who had been in England and im- 
bibed in some measure our habits of clean- 
liness, observe to his daughter, ‘‘ My dear, 
have you washed your face to-day?” * Nao 
meo Pai, my face is not dirty I believe, 
therefore what need is there that I should 
wash it?” 

‘The males have their own peculiar spe- 
cies of uncleanliness, which consists, amongst 
other things, in seldom shaving oftener than 
once per week. So that you often see them 
in company with beards nearly an inch 
in length, black, bristly, and ke clothes 
brushes.’ 

Along the coast, towards Alcantara, is a 
rock, which is very steep, and this rock has 
its anecdote, whicli we quote for the benefit 
of the Rowlands, Princes, and Mac Alpines 
of the present day, who may learn from it a 
substitute for their Macassar and Russian 
oils, and bear's grease :— 


‘I recollect the circumstance of a tape 
selling contrabandista (smuggler) falling over 
this rock and being killed; and as he na- 
turally had not time to confess himself be- 
fore he expired, his body was given over for 
dissection to the hospital of S. José. After 
which, he heing a prodigiously corpulent 
man, a quantity of human oil was extracted 
from him beyond any thing before heard of. 
This is reckoned by the Portuguese faculty 
an excellent specific for making ladies’ hair 
grow again, who have lost it in consequence 
of malignant fevers (febres malinas.) It is 
also recommended to be used by friction on 





dislocated joints, in order to reduce inflam. 
mation. In the last instance the Portuguese 
are not singular, for the French executioners 
in all the principal towns make a commerce 
of pig’s grease in little pots, which they pre- 
tend is real human lard, extracted from the 
carcasses of guillotined men.’ 

The writer of this volume gives an amus- 
ing account of that eccentric hero, Don John 
de Castro, who to carry on the war, borrow- 
ed money of the people of Goa, sending his 
whiskers as gages for the reimbursement of 
the sums, in a letter, of which the following 
is a faithful translation :— 

‘Senhores, magistrates, judges, and people 
of the very noble and ever loyal city of Goa! 
Some days past I wrote to you by Simad 
Alvarez, citizen of ‘your city, the news of our 
victory granted me by our Lord against the 
captains of the King of Cambaya; and I was 
silent in the letter, about the great troubles 
and difficulties in which we remain, in order 
that your joy and pleasure at the victory 
might be altogether unalloyed. But now it 
becomes me to dissimulate no longer, and to 
give you an account of my difficulties and 
solicit your assistance, in order to remedy 
the important cares whieh I have on my 
hands. For I have the walls of Dio in the 
most dilapidated state, not a span of which 
can I apply to any use; so that not only it 
will be necessary this summer to rebuild 
them entirely, but with such art and dispo- 
sitions as shall make the King of Cambaya 
lose all hope of ever reducing this place. 
Besides this, I have another subject of trou- 
ble, equal or superior to the first, which is 
the want of means to pay my Lascars, who 
begin to be importunate ; and I find myself 
continually obliged to repeat promises of im- 
mediate payment, without which they would 
all to a man abandon me and leave the gar- 
rison, to the great danger of our Indian pos- 
sessions. For the King of Cambaya, with 
the remains of his army, is at Suna at twg 
leagues from this, receiving daily reinforce- 
ments of cavalry and infantry and shewing 
every disposition to renew the attack. For 
these reasons I am obliged to solicit of you 
certain sums of money for the king's service, 
as becoming your honours and loyalty, and 
according to your ancient custcm and great 
virtue of always assisting his majesty in ur- 
gent necessity, like good and loyal vassals ; 
and for the great love with which my very 
entrails yearn towards you, I ask the loan 
of 20,000 pardaos ; which I promise as 4 
knight, and make oath to you by the Holy 
Evangelists, to repay you before the expira- 
tion of a twelvemonth, even though I should 
be surrounded by greater difficulties than the 
present. I gave orders to exhume the body 
of my son, Don Fernando, killed by the 
Moors whilst fighting for God and for the 
king our lord, in order te send you his bones 
asasurety. But his body was deemed Hi 
an unfit state to be for the present remove 3 
and thus having nothing left in this world, 
neither gold, silver, nor any property, a 
cepting the beard of my face, I send it ae 
by Diego Rodriguez de Azevedo to rema 
with you asagage,&e. “% * 

‘ Dio, 23d November, 1564.’ 
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In a chapter on Portuguese customs, we 
find the following amusing particulars :— 

‘The Portuguese females are exceedingly 
rolific ; and the number of children in a 

mily is usually as great as in our clergy- 
men’s domestic circles. I knew a lady of 
quality, (the Viscountess of R*® S**,) who 
had, for her share, brought into the world 
no less than thirty-four children in perfect 
health. In families not noble, the division 
of property on the death of the parents is 
equal. But, with the fidalgos, the case is 
much the same as in our own country, where 
property is entailed. The eldest son, called 
the morgado, inherits the whole ; and all the 
others are dependent on him. The nature 
of the Portuguese renders this less hard and 
more supportable than among us; for no 
people are so distinguished for fraternal af- 
fection as they are. Indeed, they cherish to 
perfection every feeling connected with con- 
sanguinity. 

‘A war of such long duration as the last, 
and the consequent contact with strangers 
whose manners and customs are so different, 
has naturally been productive of considerable 
change in the Portuguese customs, and per- 
haps not mach to their advantage. But in 
the old families who adhere pertinaciously 
to ancient usage, and who are denominated 
even by themselves ‘‘ pes de boi,” bullock’s 
feet, from their slow movements even to- 
wards improvement, when sons or daughters 
of any age come into a room, however full 
of company it may be, they walk up in the 
first place to their father and mother, and 
kneeling down receive their blessing ; after 
which they hasten to salute the company, 
who, far from looking upon them as foolishly 
old-fashioned, highly approve of this demon- 
Stration of filial piety. 

‘The Portuguese observe many little cus- 
toms, trifling in themselves, but calculated to 
promote a tendency to devotion, and a con- 
nual feeling of gratitude to the Supreme 
Being. For instance, in the morning early, 
just as day begins to peep, the bells toll three 
distinct strokes, which in the convents are a 
summons to matins ; and labourers on their 
way to their occupations invariably uncover 
themselves at this signal, (called by them “as 
Trindades,”) make the sign of the cross upon 
their breasts, and then pour forth a brief but | 
famest prayer. At midday, the same signal 





is given ; and people of all classes in the | 
Streets uncover themselves, make the sign of 
the cross, and pray. The same custom is | 
observed also at sunset, when thanksgivings | 
are ofiered up for preservation during the 
day ; this latter knell is termed the Ave Ma- 
rias. However interesting the conversation 
in which they may have been engaged, it is 
immediately suspended at this invitation to 
prayer, 

‘The Portuguese have another custom, 
the non observance of which, in other coun- 
tries, carries almost with it an appearance of 
heglect and unkindness to a person who has 
ong resided with the Portuguese :—at least 
. ave sometimes been foolish enough to feel 
he I mean the never-failing salute eli- 
: *Y a sneeze. If you chance to sneeze 








ll ? Ly 2) ° " : 
i the street, whilst passing several persons 
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deeply engaged in conversation, you will ob- 
serve them all move their hats to rt ac- 
companying this civility with ‘“* Dominus 
tecun.” In a room full of company, if one 
person sneezes, all the rest make him a pro- 
found inclination, and exclaim as above; or 
else *“‘ Viva men Senhor, or minha senhora” or 
not unfrequently to a lady, ‘* Florege minha 
Senhora neste peito.” “ Prosper, fair lady, 
in this breast ;” or ** Reverdece minha Sen- 
hora.” 

‘This last is very pretty in Portuguese, 
but its translation into English is impossible 
without losing its beauty ; and rendered li- 
terally it is, perhaps, any thing but a compli- 
ment, as it would imply that the lady is old. 
—‘ Grow green again, my senhora.” 

‘1 happened to be one day in the college 
of ‘nobles, at the time when the studies in 
mathematics were going on. There were, I 
suppose, about eighty students present, and 
the professor happening to sneeze, all these 
gentlemen rose up and bowed to him with 
respectful “ vivas.’ If, however, the sneeze 
immediately follows a pinch of snuff, a dif- 
ference is made, as no compliment is then 
required ; and to prevent it, the snuff taker 
exclaims, after his first sneeze, ‘“* Nad faga 
caso, he rapé.”—** Take no notice of it, it is 


snuff ;” after which he might sneeze his nose | 


off without being saluted.’ 
‘ The Portuguese are extremely charitable 
in a small way. 


seldom exceeding a five reis bit, which is ra- 
ther less than a halfpenny. If, however, they 
are not inclined to give any thing, their man- 
ner is exceedingly humane towards the peti- 
tioner, and calculated to reconcile him to his 
disappointment, as they move their hats say- 
ing, ‘* Deos a favorece irmadsinho.” “ God 
favour you, my brother,” upon which the 
beggar replies, ‘ Scja pelo amor de Deos.” 
‘¢ Be it for the love of God,” and continues 
his way. 

‘These beggars are sometimes insolent as 
well as in other countries, and ungrateful 
also. I remember giving a trifle to one of 
those who are always seen at a particular 
corner of the street, exhibiting some wound, 
sore, or deformity, and making a most la- 
mentable appeal to the compassion of pas- 
sengers. On receiving my donation he put 
on a very thankful look, saying, ‘ Nosssa Sen- 


| hora o pagara.” ‘Our lady will repay you ;” 


but I had hardly gone two steps, when wink- 
ing to his neighbour he added, “ not I.” 
‘In speaking of a deceased father, a Por- 


‘tuguese will always move his hat, and ‘add 


in a parenthesis, ‘‘ Que Deos haja,” whom 
God keep. In speaking of the king, a si- 
milar mark of respect is shown thus, “ cliched 
Sua Magestade (a quem Deos guarde, )” “**** 
His majesty, (whom God preserve,)” and the 
head is at the same time uncovered. Ifa 
Portuguese is under punishment, or in any 
way so circumstanced as to be compelled to 
make an earnest supplication, he always says, 
“ Seja pelas alas de seu pai e de sua mai, seja 
pelas cinco chagas de Christo, Senhor nosso.’ 
‘* Be it for the soul’s sake of your father and 
mother, be it for the five wounds of Christ 
our Lord.”’ 


In the course of the day | 
they give to a number of beggars; the gift | 
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SWAN'S JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE UP THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, ke. &c, 
(Continued from p 323.) 

In 7 our notice of these very amus- 
ing and instructive volumes, we accompany 
Mr. Swan to Smyrna, where he had a nar- 
row escape from the wanton ferocity of a 
Turk. e streets in this city, he says, are 
not more than three yards wide, While re- 
maining here, a singular instance of a Tark’s 

ae in an Englishman occurred :— 

‘The chaplain of the Seringapatam, pass- 
ing through the bazar, was Stiracted to a 
Turkish shop, and shown a fine rose dia- 
mond, which had been part of the plunder 
of the unfortunate island of Scio. The Turk 
asked a considerable sum, but stated himself 
no judge of the value. ‘“‘ Are you,” said he, 
“an Englishman?” He replied, through his 
interpreter, in the affirmative, and added, 
that he was an officer of an English frigate. 
*“* Then take the ring,” said the Turk, “and 
keep it a day or two; some one to exa- 
mine it, and judge by that means of its va- 
lue—I have no apprehension that an En- 
glishman will deceive me.” The ring was 
taken, and afterwards bought for £20; but 
the gentleman who was thus trusted had ne- 
ver (that he knew of)- been seen by the sell- 
er, nor could the latter have any knowledge 
of him, except, perhaps, that he really was an 
Englishman.’ 

Smyrna is rather fertile in anecdote ; a ser- 
pent, tempted by a bowl of milk, twisted it- 
self round the neck of the bearer of the bowl, 
who, however, escaped without injury; yet 
this appears to us less extraordinary than the 
escape from Turkish fury described in the. 
following anecdote :— 

‘ At the breaking out of the Greek revolu- 
tion, Sedecui suffered severely by the march 
of the Turkish troops tet Scala Nova, for the 
purpose of attacking Samos. A Turkish of- 
ficer and his follower, during the night that a 
detachment was quartered here, pursued a 
young Greek girl along the streets. She took 
refuge in the house of a countrywoman, and 
closed the door in sufficient time to esca 
by another entrance. The Turk at last got 
admission, and, finding that the victim had 
eluded his brutal grasp, prepared to wreak 
his vengeance upon her helpless er 
He raised his eg to strike ber to the heart ; 
but, strange to say! the sabre asun- 
der at the hilt, while it was lifted in the air. 
He then directed a pistol at her; but here 
again he was foiled—it missed fire! This 
being observed by his comrade, he forced 
him away, remarking, happily for the wo- 
man, “ that her hour was not yet come.” 
Resolved, however, not to be wholly defeat- 
ed, he seized upon a fine infant, which then 
lay sleeping in its cradle beside her, and 
rushed out of the house. In vain the half 
frantic mother called upen the ruffian to re- 
store her offspring; in vain she supplicated 
him to have compassion upon her agony: 
she obtained nothing but savage impreca- 
tions and menaces, and such was the disor- 
derly state of the Turkish army, that the cap- 
itan pacha himself had no power to compel a 
surrender. In fact, the man had taken a lik- 
ing to the child, and persisted in retaining 
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him. This, however, was ultimately pre- ; 
vented by direction of the commander. They 
‘it happened, however, they went no further 


removed the boy while the ravisher slept; 
and the effects of his resentment were pro- 
vided against, by marching immediately to 
their next destination, where the Greeks were 
beyond his reach.’ 


his coat, and the slanting direction which the 
balls had taken, must have proved fatal. As 


than the skin. In fact, the pirates fought 
desperately to a man; and such was their re- 
solution, that, in the last violent effort to es 


|cape, having discharged their pieces, they 


Here Captain Hamilton and his officers, | dashed them furiously at the assailants, and 


including Mr. Swan, dined with Suleiman | 
Aga, a bon vivant, who is described by Lord | 
Byron as ‘ as social a being as ever sat cross- | 
legged at atray or table.’ There was pre- | 
sent Hassan or Vehib—the Pacha of Scio | 
when the Greeks were massacred. The feast | 
our author thus describes :— 

* We sat down: a large metal salver placed | 
upon a smal table contained a bowl of rich | 
soup in the centre. At the edge lay a piece 
of eond and two spoons for the use of each | 
individual. The bowls of the spoons were | 
composed of tortoise-shell, the handles of 
ivory tipped with coral. On either side of, 
the salver were two little dishes of custard, | 
with two salt-cellars. Vehib led the way by | 
dipping his spoon into the mess of soup, and | 
inviting us by gesture to imitate him. It is 
nat easy to express the disgust and nausea 
with which I prepared to follow this worthy 
exemplar; but at last I succeeded. An em- 
broidered scarf of gold was suspended round 
each of our necks, and a napkin laid upon 
our knees. The soup was excellent, and so 
indeed it might be said of every dish that 
came in quick succession before us. After 
the soup was a roasted lamb—one of those 
extraordinary animals whose tail is so broad 
and fat and delicious, as to become an object 
of great importance to oriental epicures. In- 


ble president, each man thrust his finger and 
tore away a piece; and thus, between the 
spoons and the fingers, alternately applied 
as the nature of the dish might pw He. and 
moistened at becoming intervals with plenti- 
ful libations of champaign and claret, we ran 
through six-and-thirty dishes.’ 

These dishes began with white soup, in 
which was some minced liver, and ended 
with rose-water and honey;—there were 
stewed vegetables soaked in oil, a mince-pie 
from the top of which came a living gold- 
finch, roast wild boar, cabbage-leaves rolled 
up with boiled rice, fried knuckles of ham, 
&c. &c. From Smyrna the Cambrian pro- 


3 his body. 





ceeded to Thessalonica, and here Mr. Swan 
detected some strange errors into which | 
Dr. Clarke had fallen, particularly as to the | 
aversion of the people to hares, which he al- 
leged to be so strong, that no person would 
dress them. So far, however, is this from 
being the case, that the Turks eat hares with- 
out the smallest hesitation. In the course of 
the voyage the boats of the Cambrian had a 
severe engagement with the pirates :— 

‘ They left the ships at four o’clock p. m. 
and returned about one in the morning, with 
two small vessels and seventeen of their 
crews, some of whom were dangerously 
wounded, Unhappily four of our own men 
were killed in the fray; and sixteen out of 
both ships severely hurt. Lieut. Worsfall, of 





the Seringapatam, received three wounds in 
the breast, which, but for the thickness of 


leaped headlong into the water. Something 
of the spirit of old Greece, manifested ina 
bad cause, seemed forcibly to prevail here! 
Their captain died after the conflict, in his 
way to the ships, of a wound from a pistol- 
ball, which had penetrated the breast, and 
with several sabre-wounds in the lower part 
He was stretched out, for a 
short time, upon the quarter-deck, covered 
with a flag—a horrible and an awful sight: 
his face, which must have been handso.ue, 
was shockingly smeared with blood: and his 
long black hair, clotted and spread in disor- 
der around him, gave a singular wildness to 
his appearance, as seen by a bright moon on 
the quarter-deck of a man of war. [lis 
mouth, the upper lip of which had long mus- 
tachios, was stiff with gore, and his eyes were 
unclosed—adding yet more strongly to the 
savageness of feature, which his last bold 
act contributed to impress upon him. The 
dark eye of his country gleamed fiercely even 
in death: but it was said, that he died utter- 
ing, “‘ Christiano, Christiano !"’—a character- 
istic, or at least Catholic termination of an 
unlawful career.’ 


At Smyrna Mr. Swan was present at the 
the funeral of a Greek boy; the funeral was 
curious and interesting :— 


‘The friends and relations of the deceased 
assemble at a certain hour, and seat them- 
selves on the divan, or on chairs around the 
corpse, which is placed in the centre of the 
room, arrayed in splendid funeral habili- 
ments, and with its head turned toward the 
east; they then kiss its cold and pallid 
cheeks, and utter many lamentations, all of 
which are addressed to the body. The mo- 
ther, or, if the deceased be a married man, 
his wife, takes the principal share in the ce- 
remony, weeping, beating her breast, and 
talking to it, sometimes with gentle reproach- 
es, as if itcould actually hear and understand 
all that was said. When this has been act- 
ed sufficiently, the corpse is deposited on a 
kind of bier, and preceded by a number of 
papas, walking two and two, and ringing in a 
loud nasal tone perpetual changes upon the 
following words :— 

* . \ ld w \ A ? , 
Aytos 0 Bed, KYbOS bTHUEOS, AOS alararos 
EAEncor TUS, 
which signify, ** Hloly God, holy strong One, 
holy Immortal, pity us!” and are descriptive 
of the three persons of the Trinity. Thus 
they enter the church, where the archbishop 
(if the deceased be of consequence, and rich 
enough to command the services of so great 
a man!) is seated on a gilded throne attached 
to a pillar in the centre aisle. They approach 
and place the body before him, exclaiming, 
at the same time, Eis woAAa, ttn dicrita— 
** May you live many years, Lord.” Ascaérng 
is only used in addressing the archbishop. 
Two lights are burnt at the head and two at 
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a 
the feet of an adult, but a child has onl? on 
J e 
at the foot. They then recommence singing 
certain passages from the Psalms; and small 
waxen tapers are given to every person of 
respectable appearance present. The tapers 
are lighted, and clouds of frankincense (sup- 
posed to carry in their ascent the prayers of 
the afflicted relatives to heaven) are scattered 
lavishly about. After this the lights are ex. 
tinguished, and such of the crowd as are con- 
nected with the deceased rush forward to take 
the last kiss: they press their lips eagerly to 
the cheeks, breast, &c., but principally to the 
cheek. The body is then .carried to the 
grave, divested in a rude and disgusting 
manner of the decorations wi: which it had 
come forth, and moistened with a quantity 
of oil, or more frequently with water upon 
which a small portion of oil floats. This is 
done by the priest, accompanied with a short 
prayer, from a belief that the dissolution of 
the body would not otherwise take place. 
‘The Greeks bury their dead within ten 
hours after the vital spark appears to be ex- 
tinct. If this happen in the morning they 
are buried before night, if toward evening 
they watch the corpse till daylight, and then 
hasten the interment. This singular preci- 
pitation has frequently been followed by re- 
vivals, which terminate in an excruciating 
and lingering death. The places of sepul- 
ture are a kind of small pits, capable of con- 
taining many human bodies when they are 
extended one above the other at full length. 
The pits are paved, partitioned from each 
other by a slight brick-work, and covered 
with a flat stone, upon which the names of 
the dead and figures symbolical of their trade 
or profession are engraved. Into this, with- 
out coffin, and with scarce a shroud, the 
corpse is put—so that the horrible situation 
of one awakening from a trance may easily 
be imagined. These depositaries just admit 
air enough to prolong suffering, and however 
forcible be his cries, they serve only to awake 
the apprehensions of the living, without #f 
fording succour to the dying and despairing 
wretch, The layman hears the utterance of 
his agony, and instantaneously drops upon 
his knees; the papas hears it, and has re- 
course to prayers and fumigations, but hu- 
man aid is hopeless. The truth indeed 1s, 
that they conceive certain evil spirits called 
vroucolochas have seized upon the dead, and 
that they produce the terror-striking shrieks 
which issue from the subterranean recesses. 
All our readers have heard of the Greek 
admiral Miaulis, who has so distinguished 
himself in the present contest with the Greeks. 
Some of them may wish to have a description 
of this renowned warrior:— 
‘He is a grey-headed man, of about sixty 
years, of large but rather coarse features. His 
face, however, is far from bad; and his frame 
is bulky, and knit with the appearance of = 
common strength. A blue capote, lined wit 
scarlet, covered a dress of brown cloth, fa- 
shioned after the national taste. He wore the 
coinmon light scull-cap of his country, iH 
grey mustachios decorated the upper lip. ; , 
appearance in a boat resembling 4 fisher 
man’s, attended only by two or three ~~ 
together with the homely exterior which 5 
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resented, gave one no very lofty conception 
of the admiral of a Greek fleet! But there 
might be policy in this: he might wish as 
few auditors of what passed between him and 
the captain as possible, and might think, with 
Petruchio, that— 

‘« Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
Andasthesun breaks through thedarkestclouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit.’’" 

On another visit to Malta—for we have 
said the voyage of the Cambrian was a very 
erratic one, Mr. Swan was introduced to the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings, of 
whom he speaks in the highest terms. In 
his conversations with the noble Ex-Governor 
of Hindostan, he learned the undoubted ex- 
istence of the unicorn: he says,— 

‘It is impossible to converse long with 
Lord IIastings and not derive some valuable 
information. His remarks relative to India 
are very entertaining, and interest me exceed- 
ingly. To-day the unicorn coming upon the 
tapis, his lordship observed, that he had ne 
doubt of its actual existence. During his 
presidency in India, a native from the inte- 
rior was desired to sketch out such animals , 
as he had seen, with charcoal, and to give 
some description of their mode of life, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether he was fami- 
liar with any that were unknown to Europe- 
ans. Amongst the rest, he drew a unicorn, 
at the same time being totally ignorant of the 
curiosity attached to it. It was delineated 
with the horn somewhat curved, and (I think 
his lordship said) fluted. Its feet resembled 
those of a stag, and its tail was curled or 
twisted like that of a pig. The communica- 
tion thus made was immediately acted upon. 
Lord Hastings sent the drawing to one of the 
native princes—an ally of the British, and 
one who had received considerable favours at 
their hands, with a request that he would sig- 
nify whether such a thing existed, and whe- 
ther it were possible to obtain a specimen. 
The answer was satisfactory. It stated, that 
though the animal had occasionally been 
taken, yet that it was by no means common ; 
that it was extremely fleet of foot, ferocious, 
and shy; that they were only enabled to ob- 
tain them by penetrating to their haunts, en- 
tirely covered with green branches, and shoot- 
ing them from the ambush. IHé promised 
withal, to send the first specimen that could 
be taken to the governor. It is to be regret- 
ted that this never came; but the fact of their 
existence cannot now be discredited. That 
point may fairly be set at rest.’ 
ae (To be concluded in our next.) 
Dolby's British Theatre, No. 85, 

London, 1826. Cumberland. 
A VERY visible improvement has taken place 
in this work since it has been in the hands 
of its present Pe. The number be- 
Bol Py tne rs. Centlivre’s comedy, a 
a nd gpg for a Wife; and it is embellish- 
die - excellent likeness of Farren, as 
seein : e The play is prefaced with some 
aeaned n pertinent critical remarks on the 

“ san and with a memoir of Mr. Farren. 
the “es vg and country actors this series of 
it ¢ is theatre must prove very useful, as 

ntains descriptions of the costume and 
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the whole of the stage business. 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


ORIGINAL. 
TRAVELLING SKETCHES—THE MENAI 


BRIDGE, 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Str,—As I am one of those old-fashioned 
sort of folks, who think theif pleasures are ine 
creased by a communication of them to their 
neighbours,—and as I have enjoyed myself 
beyond my powers of expression, in view- 
ing the Menai Bridge, I am induced to com- 
municate a few of my pleasurable feelings to 
the public, if you will permit me to do so, 
through the medium of your journal. 

I shall not trouble you with the whole of 
my route,—it will be sufficient to lead you 
from Conway, through Bangor, to Llangollen. 
Whoever takes delight in contemplating the 
wonderful and astonishing combinations of 
nature, or the sublimest works of art, let him 
travel this road. 

Perhaps I cannot communicate my ideas 


-better than by copying them from my com- 


mon-place book, as I noticed them on the 
spot. Impressions thus recorded, I always 
find to be more vivid, and to convey a clearer 
idea of the places I pass through, than any 
atter recollection can possibly bring to mind. 
I shall, therefore, without further ceremony, 
make a few extracts from my journal. 
CONWAY. 

I am at last arrived at a most wonderful 
place. In my road from Manchester to 
Chester, I saw nothing worth recording—a 
flat country, with bad roads. With Chester, 
I was absolutely and thoroughly disgusted.— 
Bad entertainment, bad beds, atid the most 
horrible charges! The streets, with their 
galleries, are miserable. I always walked in 
terror, lest I should crush my hat. Then, 
occasionally, a shop on each side of you, so 
that you may thrust your left hand into one, 
and your right hand into the other; the ceil- 
ing, at the same time, continually threaten- 
ing your head. Oh, it is miserable beyond 
description! And for four-and-twenty hours 
unmixed misery in this place, I paid—what I 
am ashamed to mention ! ° 

At half-past six o'clock in the evening, I 
placed myvelf in the mail, at Chester. At 
half-past twelve, the coachman awoke me out 
of a very comfortable sleep, and informed me 
that we had a ferry to cross. Only think 
of that! enjoying a sweet sleep, in a warm 
coach, then to be awoke, at midnight, on a 
very cold night, to cross a ferry! Oh, the 
miseries of travelling, say I. Let those who 
are comfortable at home remain so, or, if they 
will not believe me, let them take one jour- 
ney, and they will learn wisdom from expe- 
rience ! 

After the specimen of accommodation 
which I had had at Chester, I did not pro- 
mise myself much comfort in the remainder 
of mytour. However, I was most pleasing- 
ly disappointed at this place. I had a good 
bed, good entertainment, and good attend- 
ance, and all at the most moderate charges 
possible. Reader, if thou ever passest 
through’ Conway, don’t forget to call at the 
Castle Inn. 

This town is situated in the most romantic 
country I ever saw, surrounded by numerous 
bold hills, and washed on one side by a very 
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fine harbour. The crossing at the ferry was 
formerly of considefable length, but by late 
mi, ne it has been much shortened, 
and will, in afew months, be entirely done 
away wih, as they afe now erecting a 
pensioti-btidge across it. Connected with the 
stupendous castle, this bridge has the finest 
effect imaginable.* The bridge is hung on 
two fotind castellated towers at each end, in 
the exact style of the castle; and the chains 
are fastened on the town side, into part of the 
castle walls. 

The town is nearly triangular, surrounded 
with a very strong wall, connecting together 
numerotis towers. At one of the angles 
stands the casfle, atid a most formidable on# 
it must have been. For a ruin, it isina 
very fine state of preservation. Time ap- 
pears to have made fio impression on its 
walls; indeed, I think the stones with which 
it is built are imperishable. The castle con- 
sists of several circular towers, on the summit¢ 
of which, are again erected smaller towers, 
commanding a very extensive prospect. It 
the centre is a court a sa by galleries, 
and on one side of the court is the hall; the 
roof of this room appears to have been su 
ported by eight arches, four of which are still 
remaining in a state of very fine preservation. 
The court is surrounded by numerous apart- 
ments. On the side of the ferry is a plat- 
form, on a level with the court, but consider- 
ably above the river. This platform is de- 
fended by three circular towers. The castle 
stands on the verge of the river; the tide 
washes its base ; it has a full command of the 
whole harbour, and must have been a place 
of great strength. 

BANGOR. : 

I have, at last, the satisfaction of felicitat- 
ing myself on my arrival at the farthest ex- 
tremity of my journey. Every step I shall 
in future take, will earry me a step nearer 
home, and that, to a person alone, and at a 
great distance from home, is no small addi- 
tion to his comforts. 

‘I am now in the city of Bangor. It is a 
small miserable town, with neither 
houses, good streets, nor good shops. As 
for streets, perhaps I ought to erase the word, 
and substitute the singular for the plural. 
However, it is a city amongst the mountains, 
and ¢hut must form an excuse for its mise- 
rableness. 

On departing from Conway, for this place, 
the first four miles is a mountainous ascent ; 
when arrived at that spot, all the labour and 
inconvenience undergone in attaining it are 
at once forgotten. Itis the sublimest scene 
I ever beheld. When I arrived at this ma- 
gical spot, the foreground of the landscape, 
consisting of tremendous mountains, was cast 
into deep shade, whilst the sun, at the same 
time, shone upon the sea, behind a rocky 
promontory, which formed the boundary of 
the view, with magical splendour. The effect 
I can never describe; but it will always re- 
main indelibly fixed upon my memory. 
From this spot I had a perilous road: rocks 

* There is a very beautiful little wood en- 
graving of this scene, by Mr. Hughes, a native 
of the principality, aud a wod-engraver of 
very superior abilities. 
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raised their gigantic heads above me on the 
left, while on the other hand, had the horses 
made one false step, I should immediately have 
been precipitated over a precipice too deep for 
the eye to fathom, into mevitable and imme- 
diate destruction. After ing this defile, 
the road runs the whole of the way along the 
sea shore, within the hearing of its roaring. 
THE MENAI BRIDGE. 

Yesterday morning, I walked down as far 
as the Menai Bridge. It is a most stupend- 
ous piece of work, arid nothing but a sight of 
it can convey any thing like an idea of its 
magnificence to the mind. Every represen- 
tation of it, as a drawing, cannot fail to be 
paltry. It sets drawing at defiance! The 
country round is bleak in the extreme, nor 
are there any features in the landscape to 
render it at all picturesque. It is nothing 
but the bridge itself; but that is every thing! 
It is a creation in the clouds, and appears to 
be above the power of mortals either to 
erect or control ; it almost forms part of the 
creation! It is not so picturesque as the 
bridge at Conway, for ¢hat is connected with 
the castle and a very fine landscape; but 
one is the work of pigmies, and the other the 
creation of giants. At the first view that is 
obtained of Menai Bridge, on the road from 
Bangor, one pier only is visible: itthen looks as 
if a giant had passed by, and carelessly drop- 
ped a silken thread overa rocky fragment; but 
when you closely examine it, its massy abut- 
ments and pondrous chains, the globe itself 
appears too weak and frail to support the 
burden! In this part of the country, the 
features of nature are all great; it seem as if 
nature was sporting with mankind, and show- 
ing her superiority. All the erections of 
man are. small and insignificant, whilst na- 
ture luxuriates in her creations, without law 
or bounds. But Telford has almost en- 
tered into a competition with nature.— 
What, though mountain is piled on moun- 
tain ;—what, though the sea roars in unre- 
strained fury at their bases; what, though 
the mountains and the sea are exposed to all 
the thundering of the lawless winds ;—yet 
has Telford set them all at defiance! He has 
chained mountain to mountain, by a bridge 
hung in the clouds. Though the storms roll 
above it, and the sea roars beneath it, it 
stands firm, in unmoved magnificence, defy- 
ing their united powers, and there it appears 
likely to remain, until that time when ‘the 
foundations of the earth shall be shaken !’ 

LLANGOLLEN. 

We set out from Bangor at five o’clock 
this morning, and our ride was truly sublime. 
On leaving the city, we wound round to the 
right, and got in among Mr. Pennant’s slate 
quarries ; as we proceeded, the mogntains 
closed upon us. Above was rock piled on 
rock, the massy fragments of which occa- 
sionally disclosed their frowning brows from 
between the clouds, threatening, as it were, 
to overwhelm us. Beneath us was a preci- 
pice, awful to the contemplation, at the foot 
of which roared a mountain torrent, over its 
rough and rocky bed. As we proceeded we 
ascended, until we were literally travelling 
above the clouds; they were still driv- 
ing up the valley before us, as if we had dis- 
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turbed them in some unhallowed purpose ; | 
and they were frowning and congregating at | 
one point, as if to be revenged upon us for 
our temerity. This awful point we at last 
reached, passing by a beautiful little water- 
fall in our progress. When we arrived at 
this spot, the mist was so dense, that I could 
not see two or three yards before me ; how- 
ever, as if tu show us the wonders with which 
we were surrounded, the mist almost instan- 
taneously cleared off for a few moments. 
Before us lay a beautiful little lake, (Lake 
Ogwan,) reposing on the bosom of the moun- 
tain in the most undisturbed tranquillity ; on 
its farthest extremity the mountain rose to a 
height and with a suddenness truly appal- 
ling. Immediately on our right, along the 
road side, rock hung over rock, in a loose 
and terrific manner. The wildness of the 
scenery around contrasted with the peaceful 
tranquillity of the lake, awoke a train of ideas 
in my mind which are not recordable. 

From Lake Ogwan to Capel Curog is a 
road of mountains and rocks,—a road of 
cataracts and precipices; it is impossible | 
for imagination to conceive any thing like it ; | 
itis sublime, it is beautiful, it is terrific, it is | 
more than picturesque, it is more than ro- | 
mantic, it is wild! | 

The road from a few miles this side Capel | 
Curog to within ten miles. of Llangollen, 
is a blank, nothing to interest either the 
eye or the mind; within that distance we | 
again entered On a mountainous track. | 
The vale of Llangollen is very narrow; 
mountain almost meets mountain, with no- 
thing but the river to separate them ; but the 
river is delightful. 

The principal object that attracted me to 
this valley, was the aqueduct that carries the 
Ellesmere Canal across it, and I have been 
amply rewarded. This aqueduct consists of 
nineteen magnificent arches; but both it and 
the Menai Bridge are indescribable. Whoever 
has once seen them, can never doubt the 
possibility of building castles in the air. 

Thus, sir, I have led you the intended 
round ; whether or not my descriptions will 
gratify your readers, [ cannot judge. I have 
done my best to give an idea of the treat 
which I have enjoyed, and to all I would 
say, ‘go and see,’—‘ the half has not been 
told you!’ I am conscious of having oc- 
cupied more room in your journal than I 
ought to do, and shall, therefore, only sub- 
scribe myself, your friend, O. N.Y. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO ; 
I love thee! ah! those little words 
Speak all the feelings in mine heart, 
While ev’ry thought my song records 
Must end tn that—and this impart, 
I love thee! yes, I love thee ! 
I love thee! al! believe it true, 
This throbbing heart best knows how well; 
It will not beat—unless for you, 
Or my tongue speak, unless to tell 
I love thee! yes, I Jove thee! 
I love thee! bid me say so still, 
And softly, sweetly, speak and smile, 
And I will gaze on thee until 
Both heart and soul confess the while 








I love thee! yes, Ilovethee! oc. A.B. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Portrait of His Most Gracious Majesty George 

the Fourth, Engraved by C. Turner, from 

a Painting, by T. C. Thompson, R. H. A. 

London, 1826. J. Watson. 
Tus engraving is well executed in mezpo- 
tinto, with the usual spirit of Mr. C. Turner 
from a picture, by Mr. Thompson, which is, 
we believe, in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ; the picture is, however, a full, 
and the print a half-length, and although 
God forbid that we should make a jest of 
majesty by stripping it of its externals, (to 
quote Mr. Burke's inimitable bon-mot,) yet 
we must confess that by such curtailment, in 
the present instance, royalty has been a gainer; 
for in the painting the legs of his majesty are 
of a most formidable size, and rather look 
like columns destined to bear some vast bur- 
den, than the lower extremity ofa king, who, 
as Byron observed, is,— 

‘A finished gentlemaa from top to toe.” 
His majesty is represented in a plain frock 


coat and black handkerchief, wearing his star 


and the insignia of the order of the Golden 
Fieece. The portrait is, perhaps, flattered a 
few years as to age, though we conceive the 
likeness to be well preserved. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTs, 

THE annual distribution of prizes of the 
Society of Arts, took place on Monday last, 
at the King’s Theatre, by the president, the 
Duke of Sussex, who accompanied each 
prize with some suitable observation. The 
following is a list of about one half of the 
prizes, in the order they were distributed ; 
the remainder will be given next week :— 


IN MECHANICS. 

1 T. Collett, Upper Greystoke-place, Fetter- 
lane—shears for making tags for laces; silver 
Vulcan medal. 

2 G. Hooper, 1, Bury-street, Chelsea— 
builder’s level; 5 guineas. 

3 C. Hartley, 4, Essex-street, Battle-bridge 
—hand-rail sector ; large silver medal. 

4 W. Spencer, Ordnance-place, Chatham— 
improved method of letting go an anchor; gold 
Vulcan medal. 

5 E. Carey, Bristol—improved dead eyes for 
shipping; silver Vulcan medal. 

6 Mrs. H. Goode, Ryde, Isle of Wight 
blind for cireular-headed windows ; silver Vul- 
can medal. 

7 J. Skinner, 81, New Park-street, South- 
wark-bridge—improved stage coach; 39 guas- 

& The same—trap for vermin; 5 guas. 

9 J. Jenour, jun. 31, William-street, Hamp- 
stead-road—a shot cartridge ; 14 guas . 

10 J. Adcock, 24, Leman-street, Goodman & 
fields—adjustable door lever; silver Vulcan 
medal. 

11 J. T. Towson, Devonport—banking for @ 
chronometer; silver Vulcan medal and 10 guas- 

12 W. Palmer, Clifton-street, Finsbury 
improved ruling machine for engravers ; large 
silver medal. 

13 D. Magson, 26, Harp-alley, Fleet-street— 
valve and stand-pipe for water mains 3 — 

14 G. Edwards, Lynn, Norfo:k—levellin6 
and surveying instrument; goid Vulcan me “3 

15 C. Fay, 35, Piccadilly—forceps 10F & 
tists; large silver medal. hee 

16 J. D. Holmes, Old Fish-street—-cianly 
tomy forceps ; gold Vulcan medal. 
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17 J. P. Clark, 5, King-street, Holborn—im- 
roved cupping apparatus ; silver Vulcan medal. 

18 J. Goodwin, esq. clerk of the stables, 
Carlton-palace — table for veterinary opera- 
tions ; gold Vulcan medal. 

19 $. Williams, 2, Stone-stairs, Ratcliff— 
drag for drowned bodies ; silver Vulcan medal 
and 5 guas. 

20 R. Cowen, esq. Carlisle—apparatus to 
carry off the dust produced in dry grinding ; 
large gold medal. 

91 J. Alderson, 4, Bridge-row, Pimlico— 
instrument for describing arcs of circles, the 
centres of which are not given; 10 guas. 

92 M.A. Alderson, Manchester—set of work- 
ing drawings of a steam engine ; 30 guas. 

23 P. Henry, Limehouse—set of working 
drawings of a boat steam-engine ; 20 guas. 


The thanks of the Society have been presented to 
the following gentlemen, and their respective 
communications have been directed to be in- 
serted in the next volume of the society's trans- 
actions :— 


B. Donkin, Esq. chairman of the committee 
of mechanics, for a German boring bit, anda 
French drawing pen. 

G. Mainwaring, Esq. Marsh-place, Lambeth, 
for a working drawing of an hydraulic pressure 
engine erected by him at Whitby. 


IN CHEMISTRY. 


24 J.H. Abraham, Sheffield—mode of neu- 
tralizing magnetism in the balances of watches ; 
large silver medal. 

25 J. Roberts, St. Helen’s, Lancashire—im- 
proved safe lamp for miners; silver Vulcan 
medal and 10 guas. 

26 J. Cathery, 6, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury 
mode of coloured etching on ivory ; 5 guas. 

27 W. Cooke, jun. 5, Seymour-street North, 
Clarendon-square —improvements in etching 
on steel; gold Isis medal. 

28 W. Humphrys, 65, Charlotte-street, Rath- 
bone-placememenstruum for etching on steel- 
plate—gold Isis medal, 


IN COLONIES AND TRADE, 


29 M. Barbé, the Mauritius—importing 76 
tons of cocoa-nut oil; gold Ceres medal. 


The thanks of the society were voted to— 


30 Mr. Huxam, Travancore, for his method 
of preventing leakage in casks of cocoa-nut oil, 
and the same was ordered for publication. 


IN POLITE ARTS. 


31 C. Galpin, Charmouth, Dorset—mode of 
applying black-lead in drawings ; silver Isis 
inedal. 

32 W. Tuson, 9, Queen-street, May-fair— 
models in wax of fruit ; silver Isis medal. 
| 33 D. Fox, Derby—improved mode of cast- 
tog in plaster of Paris; large silver medal. 


Copies in Chalk, Pencil, or Indian Ink. 


34 J. Bizo, 6, White-rose-court, Coleman - 
street—drawing in Indian ink of a head ; silver 
palette. 

33 W. J. Chambers, 73, Long-acre—copy in 
pea and ink of an historical subject ; silver Isis 
medal, 

35*F. H. Crace, Notting-hill, Kensington— 
Copy 10 pencil of an historical subject ; large 
Silver medal. . 

36 Miss E. Stephens, West Brixton, Surrey 
—Sopy in chalk of figures ; silver Isis medal. 
E 37 Miss Mannoir, Grove-end-place, Regent’s- 
re in chalk of figures ; silver palette. 

3 Miss B. §s. Wiggins, 130, Piccadilly— 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


39 Miss A. Thynne, Poet’s-corner, Old Pa- 
lace-yard—copy in pen and ink ofa landscape; 
silver palette. 

40 Miss F. H. Henslow, Cambridge—copy 
in Indian ink of an historical subject ; silver 
{sis medal. 

Copics in Water-Colours. 

41 Miss M. A. Cockburn, St. John’s-grove, 
Regent's-park—group of portraits ; large silver 
medal. 

42 Miss M. E. Friend, 175, High-stvreet, 
Shoreditch—copy in water-colours of a land- 
scape ; large silver medal. 

43 Miss Clark, 1, Bedford-place, Kensing- 
ton—copy in water colours of flowers; large 
silver medal. 

44 Miss B. Thatcher, Mrs. Yates’s, York- 
house, Walham-green—copy in water colours 
of fruit ; silver palette. 


Original in Water Colours. 


45 Miss C. Chapman, 37, Great Russel-street 
—composition of flowers ; large silver medal. 

46 W. Downor, 3, Brewer's-street, Woolwich 
—composition of flowers ; large silver medal. 

47 Miss M. Jones, 8, Coleman-street—a 
portrait, a miniature; silver palette. 

48 Miss Twining, 34, Norfolk-street, Strand 
—a portrait, a miniature; large silver medal. 

29 Miss Buckton, Edgebaston, Birmingham 
—landscape ; large silver medal. 


Original in Oil. 
50 J. P. André, jun. 5, York-place, City- 
road—landscape composition ; large silver ml. 
51 Miss Manning, Norbury-priory, Leather- 
head—group of portraits ; large silver medal. 








THE DRAMA, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—A new: musical 
drama, in three acts, was produced at this 
theatreon Monday night, entitled The Knights 
of the Cross, or the Hermit’s Prophecy, It 
is an adaptation from the Waverley novels— 
the Talisman, in the Tales of the Crusaders, 
The story, such as it is, is well known, and 
the doer inte drama on this occasion has suf- 
ficiently adhered to it; the piece is, however, 
after all a poor thing, and were it not for 
some excelient scenery, and the good acting 
of a very fine Newfoundland dog, would not 
be worth seeing. Wallack was the Cceur de 
Lion, and sustained the character very well, 
and the other dramatis persone did justice to 
the piece. The music does not possess much 
novelty ; of the poetry the less said the bet- 
ter for the author’s sake. The piece was 
received with applause, and is performing 
every evening. 

Covent Garven Tueatne. — Woodstock 
is shelved, and we think managers may now 
be convinced that, with the waning popu- 
larity of the Waverley novels, it requires 





'more talent than has yet been exercised on 
them (Tom Dibdin’s Heart of Mid Lothian 
_excepted,) to enable a piece founded on them 
'to keep possession of the stage. Report says 
that haughty gentleman Mr. Charles Kemble 
is about to abdicate the mismanagement of 
this theatre, and sink into a mere player, in 
which case Mr. Harris will resume his au- 
| thority. 
| Enoxiisn Opera-Hovuse.—Mr. Mathews 
‘closed a very successful season on Thursday 


Copy j r | ) 
PY 10 pencil of a landscape ; silver Isis med. , night, when the house, as usual, was crowd- 
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ed in every part. We shall miss Charles, 
but we are happy to say not long, as he will 
appear in the regular drama in the ensuing 
campaign at this theatre, which we under- 
stand will be a very spirited one. ' 

Bexerits.—That excellent actor and 
worthy fellow, Harley, has, we see, announc- 
ed his benefit for Tuesday next, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, when the opeta of The Eng- 
lish Fleet will be performed. It appears 
from his bill of fare that there will be much 
good singing, including some two or three 
new comic songs by Mr. Harley himself. The 
esteem in which Mr. Harley is held will, we 
are sure, produce hlm a bumper.—Miss Lacy 
and Mr. Cooper take a joint benefit at Co- 
vent Garden on Thursday next, when The 
Jealous Wife will be played, and Mr. Braham, 
Madame Vestris, and Miss -Paton will lead 
their powerful assistance in the vocal enter- 
tainments.—Miss Stephens and .Miss Paton 
have had their benefits; and though at the 
rival houses on the same night, they were 
both crowded. : 

VauxuaLt Garpens.—This splendid 
place of public amusement opened on Mon- 
day last, under circumstances auspicious in 
every thing but the weather; as, however, 
there are entertainments which neither hail 
nor rain can injure, the weather is of less im- 
portance. The rotunda has been converted 
into an orchestra, splendidly lighted, and 
some of the first vocalists engaged, including 
Miss Stephens, Braham, Madame Vestris, 
Sinclair, Madame Cornega, De Begnis, &c. 
There was ef course much excellent singing, 
and we had also a very clever ballet. The 
unfavonrable state of the weather deprived us 
of the fireworks; butwse understand that these 
and a variety of other entertainments are in 
store. ; 
es 

THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS- 
. The following is a formula likely to be 
useful, when other prescriptions fail :-— 
Would you wish to get well without failing 
Of I know not what ill, which I care not: for 
why, 
For this fortnight has made you look feeble and 
ailing? , 

I pecs. you to buy 
How much I can’t say of a root I know not, 

To mix of I know not what simples a potion, 

Pound I know not what herbs, and of them 

make a lotion, 
Which, applied piping hot, 
May, for aught that I know, 
Make you eat, drink, and sleep, as a fort- 
night ago; 
In short, sir, be comforted,—this I foretell, 
If you use proper remedies perhaps you'll get 
well. 

The following has been ascribed to man 
persons—it appeared originally in md 
among the satirical poems of Gacon :— 

Une beauté quand elle avance en 

A ses amans inspire du dégoat, 

Mais pour le vino, i! a cet avantage, 

Plus il vieillit, plus il flatte le goat. 
Which may be done into English thus :— 
Women and wine ‘tis foolish to unite— 

Their qualities are strangely opposite, 
Snee in their youth the fair our hearts engage, 
But wine’s great excellence consists in age. 
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EPIGRAMS. 
(Exuo Nareissum, etc.) 
As in the stream Narcissus saw his phiz, 
And loved his likeness till he pined and died ; 
The coxcomb sees himself—himself the quiz, 
When by the glass his self-love is supplied. 
J. Re P 
(Interpres lingua, etc.) 

The hand's a mute instructor of the speech ; 
The eye's a bright director of the mind ; 
The Che makes eloquence divinely preach ; 
The other lights a path to aid the blind. 

J. R. P. 

When Pope Pius the Seventh came to 
Paris, to crown the Emperor Napoleon, two | 
thrones were erected for them at Notre Dame. | 
The throne of the pope was richly ornamented | 
with tasstls —— in French ;) the throne 
of Napoleon had none. Some one express- 
fing his astonishment at this to the Abbé 
Sieyes, he sarcastically observed, in allusion | 
to the Duc D’Enghien, after he had been 
seized by Caulinceurt, ‘ Ne sais-tu pas que le 
trine del" est sans glands ?’ ( sanglant ) 
—without tassels; or, a bloody throne. | 

Henderson the Comedian.—When Hender- 
son, the celebrated comedian, first made ap- 
plication to Garrick, and gave him ‘a speci- 
men of his quality,’ the Roscius assured him, 
that he could not possibly convey articulate 
sounds to the audience of any theatre. Foote 
said nearly the same thing. Coleman at 
length took Henderson by the hand, and such 
was the success of the man who could not 
possibly convey articuluted sound, that during 
the first thirty-four nights of his performance 
at the Haymarket, the receipts were computed 
at no less asum than £45001 
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May 26 | 55 | 62 | 55 ||29 77) Showery. 
eeee 27 56 63 50 ee 83 Cloudy. 
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sees 31 | 53 | 57} 53] .. 94| Cloudy. 
June 1 / 51 | 59 | 54 11.. 86) Do. 


SA TT LEER LEIP DE TEA IIID 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
SEVERAL articles, including the concluding 
notice of the Boyne Water, are unavoidably 
deferred until next week, when we shall insert, 
(at least we are promised,) a Ramble from As- 
modeus, Evening Thoughts, Lines from the 
French, &c. 

The favours of J. F. and Mr. Reddall have 
been received. 


—_ 


as LT 


Works just published.— Reynolds's Life and Times, 
3 vols Svo 28s: —Engel's Lorenz Stark, 2 vols. 19s.— 
De Lamballe’s Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of | 
‘Prance, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s —Rev.S T. Bloomfield's Cri- | 
tical Annotations on the New Testament, 3 vols. 8vo, | 
2/1 2s.—William Douglas, or the Scottish Exiles, 3 vols. | 
2is.—Gaston de Biondeville, by Mrs. Radcliffe, 4 vols. | 
2l. 8s —De Vavasour, 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6¢.—Bradfield's 
Waterloo, a poem, 8s. 6d.—Miscellanist of Literature | 
for 126, 10s —Scholl's Sermons, 8s —Fraser's Travel 
on the Shores of the Caspian, 4to. 12. 11s. 6d. | 












































'THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, in 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL-MALL EAST.IS NOW 
OPEN, from EIGHT O'CLOCK in the MORNING 
until DUSK —Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 


T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


ME: IIARLEY has the honour to an- 


nounce his BENEFIT, which is appointed fur 
TUESDAY. JUNE 6th. 1826. when will be acted, the 
Opera of THE ENGLISH FLELT. Valentine, Mr T. 
Cooke; Fitewater, Mr. Horn; Mat Mainmast, Mr. 
Harley, his first appearance in that character; Jane, 
Countess of Brittany, Mrs. W. Weet; and Katharine, 
Miss Stephens. Ead of the play, Mr. and Master Parry, 
who have volunteered their assistance, will perform 
Home, sweet Home, and Ar hvd y nos, with variations, 
on the double Flagiolet and Harp, which was received 
with the most distinguished applause, on Mr. Braham's 
night. Mr. Harley is also enabled to present his friends 
with a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, in 
the course of which, and during the evening, Miss Ste- 
phens and Miss Jobnston, who have kindly given their 
valuable aid, will introduce an admired Duet; Miss 
Povey will sing Cherry Ripe; a popular Ballad hy Miss 
Johnstone; Mr. J. Russell will sing The Lads of the 
Village, after the manner of the late Mr. Incledon; a 
Scotch ballad, called I lo’ed ve'er a Laddie but ane, by 
Miss Graddon ; Mr. Harley and Miss Stephens will in- 
troduce, by special desire, their popular Dancing Duet, 
from the Cabinet; alao, the celebrated Comic Duet, 
When a little Farm we Keep; All's Well, by Mr. T. 
Cooke and Mr. Horn; Vive 4 Roi, by Mr. T. Cooke 
and Miss Stephens; Said a Smile toa Tear, by Mr. 
Horn, accompanied by himself on the Grand Piano- 
Forte; Battle Song, by Mr. T. Cooke. Mr. Harley 
will sing the follawing new Comic Songs—Barncy Buat- 
ling and Billy Bowling, or the advantages of a Storm 
at Sea; a Nautical Ditty, called Captain and Mrs. Cad- 
wallader Gudolphin; and the Schooner rigg'd West In- 
kee Mao. Mr. Harley will also positively, for this 
n'ght only, appear iu the character of Mrs. Malaprop, 
and relate that lady's loose thoughts on Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, Macadamization, the Legitimate Drama, and 
the Geveral Election. The whole to conclude with the 
ee dramatic romance, called ABON HASSAN. The 
verture, Sougs, and Concerted Pieces, by Carl Maria 
Von Weber. 
neunced, 


Tickets, Boxes, and Private Boxes, may be taken of 
Mr. Harley, 34, King Street, Covent Garden; and of 
Mr. Spring, Rotunda, Box Office. 


Full pacticuiars will be speedily an- 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
ISS LACY and MR. COOPER most 


er announce to their Friends and the 
Public, their BENEFITS are appuinted for THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 8, 1826, when will be performed, (for the 
first time this season,) Colman'’s Comedy of THE 
JEALOUS WIFE. Mr. Oakley, by Mr. é. Kemble ; 
Charlies Oakley, by Mr. Cooper; Mrs. Oakley, (first 
time,) by Miss Lacy. 

Mr. Braham will sing the popular Ballad of ‘ The 
Blue Bonnets are over the Borders;' and Miss Paton, 
* Mary of Castle Cary.’ To conclude with a Popular 
Opera, in which Madame Vestris will appear for the 
last time,—and in which Miss Love, Mrs. Devenpen, 
and M ss Paton will perform. 


Tickets and Places to be had of Mr. Cooper, 37, 
Alfred Place, Bed'ord Square; Miss Lacy, 8, St George's 
Place, Hyde Park Corner; and ut the Box Office. 





ERMAN FLUTE.—GALBREATH’S 
TIMONICON —Mr. GALBREATH, Professor 
and Inventor, 11, Little Distaff Lane, Doctor's Com- 
mons, and 39, Warwick Street, Regent Street, engages, 
by his newly invented Timonicon, to make his Pupils, 
(both beginners and those advanced,) complete timists 
in an pear y shorter period than can be accomplish- 
ed by any of the old methods. Mr. Galbreath’s System 
combines ease with facility, and quickly enables the 
Pupil to accompany the Piano-Porte and play in Con- 
cert. Mr. Galbreath attends at 39, Warwick Street, 
every day, from One o’Clock to Four. Gentlemen who 
are engaged ducing the day, may receive lessons any 
early hour in the morning —N.B Por Sale, a bargain, 
an 8-key cocoa Flute, by Nicholson, the property of an 
Amateur; au ll-key cocoa, silver an cork joints, by 
Monzani; aud a 6-key, Potter, Johnson's Court. All 
letters to be post-paid. 





THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 


In the press, to be published in a few days, b 
Rivingtons, aud Hatchard, 


LETTER to CHARLES BUTLER. 


Esq., on his Notice of the ‘ Practical and J 
Evidence agai:st Catholicism.” 


By the Rey JOSEPH BLANCO WIUITE, M.A. Oxon, 


y Murray, 


uterna) 


This day, June 3rd, is published, price 7, 


PrrELD FLOWERS ;' a Collection of 
Fugitive and other Poems. 
By the Author of Sylia, from the French of M de 
Jouy, price 5s. 6d ; Odes, kc. price 3s. 6d ; Portland 
Isle, a Poew., price 2. 


Printed for Lupton Relfe. 13, Corni ill; oT. 
G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. sill; and T, and 





—_~— 


This day is published, price ts 6a, 
E ETrERS from COCKNEY LANDS. 


Contents:—The Beanty of London—Malthus— 
Club Houses—M'Adamiting—Opera Touse before the 
Curtain and bebind—English Beauty and Foreign— 
Balance Struck—Scandal Mongers; a Meeting of their 
Order—Byron—Cockney Manners—Life in London— 
A Soirie—Brighton—The advantage of Anti-ton—of 
being a Fool—of being Low—-f Luxury, &c. &c. Ke. 
John Ebers, British and Foreigu Subscription Li- 
brary, 27, Old Bond Street. ‘ 





PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
HILANTHROPHIC SOCIETY, St. 


George's Fields, Surrey, instituted in 1788, and 
Incorporated in 1806, for the Admission of the Offspring 
of Convicts, and the Refurmation of Criminal Poor 
Children. 


President—Ilis Roya] Highwess the DUKE of YORK. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq , Treasurer. 


On THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1826, will take place, in 
the SOCIETY'S CHAVEL, a PERFORMANCE of 
SACRED MUSIC, forthe Benefit of this Institution, 
under the direction of Sir George Sinart, Organist to 
his Majesty, and Joseph M'Mardie, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
Organist to the Society's Chapel. 


Part 1.—Organ, Messrs M‘Muidie and Sale, First 
Part of Overture to Saul; arranged by Mr Sule. Han- 
del.—Duet, (MS) Miss Cawse and Miss H Cawse, and 
Chorus, Blessed is he that considereth the Poor, com- 
posed for the occasion; J. M'Murdie, M B—Recit. 
and Air, Mr. Vanghan, In native worth ; (Creation,) 
Haydn.—Motet, U God when thou appearest ; the So- 
les by Miss Stephens, Miss H. Cawse. Mr Terrail, and 
Mr. Phillips; Mozart.—Organ, Mr. G. C. Sale, Con- 
certante ; Handel.—Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, The 
snares of Death, (from the Oratorio Thauksgiving JM 
J. Stevenson —Air, Miss Stephens, and Chorus, Sound 
the Joud Timbre]; Avison—Recit. and Air, Master 
Beuson, Angels ever bight and fair, (Theodora;) Han. 
del.—Organ, Messrs. M‘Murdie and Blackbouro, Grand 
Fugue, (Requiem) Arranged as a Duet, by Mr. 
MoM‘? urdie; Mozart —Luther's Hymn, Mr. Vaughan, 
and Chorus. Trumpet obligato, Mr. Harper. 


Part If. —Organ, Mr. Blackbourn, Movement, No. 
12.) Haydn.—Recit. and Air, Mr. Vaughan, Behold aud 
see, (Messiah ;) Handel.—Chorus, Gloria in excelsis; 
the Solos by the Misses( awse, Mr. Terrail, and Mr. 
Phill: ps; Pergolesii—Air Miss H. Cawse, Sad my Seu!; 
Winter.—Organ, Mr. M'Murdie, Slow movement; 
Beethoven; aud Iast movement Flute Concerto ; Riuk. 
—Semi Chorus, The principal Siagers, and Chorus, 
Lift up your heads, (Messiah ;) Handel.—Recit aod 
Air, (MS) Mr. Phillips, A nation feitered; J. M'Mur- 
die, M.B—Quartetto, Miss Caw:e, Mr. Terrail, Mr. 
Vaughan, aud Mr. Phillips, and Chorus, Their sound is 
gone out, (Messiah ;) Handel.—Air, Miss Stephens, Let 
the bright Seraphim ; Trumpet obligato, Mr. a 
(Samson ;) Handel.—Organ, Messrs Sale and Biack- 
bourne, Gloria in excelsis, (No. 12;) Mozart. Arrange 
as a. Duet by Mr. Blackbourn.—Chorus, Lullelujab, 
(Messiah ;) Handel. 


The Chorus will be selected from the Pei formers iD 
the Loudun Oratorius, &c. &e. 


Sir George Smart:will preside at the Organ for the 
Vecal Department. 


Tickets, Seven Shillings each, to be had at the prin- 
cipal Mus'c Shops, and at the Institution, ist George? 
Field.—The Organ has lately been erected by ES 
Doors will be opened at Twelve, and the Performa 


will commence at One precisely. 
— 
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